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The Electro-Matic® Model S-2 Radar Speed 
Meter operated by law enforcement officers 
provides a safe, positive means of detecting and 
controlling speeders. Violators soon discover the 
magic of radar equipment accurately indicates 
their excessive speed to the police-operator. 
Enforcement officials find many advantages in 
using the Speed Meter: Checks far more vehicles 
than a cruiser car * Eliminates hazards to 
pursuing officers and to motorists * Effective 
day and night and in all weather * Psychologi- 
cal deterrent to would-be speeders * Portable 


for spot checking * Ideal for investigating com- 


Radar works magic 
in slowing speeders... 
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plaints of neighborhood speeding * Either one 


man or two-man usage of the Speed Meter can | 
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Plans for both the business and entertainment 
programs of the 61st Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, Ho- 
tel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La., September 26-30, 


are rapidly nearing completion. Both have been 
drafted to provide the maximum in conference 
achievement and enjoyment. 


Chief Leroy Wike, executive secretary, is to 
present tentative draft of the business: program 
at the quartely meeting of the Board of Officers 
in Evanston, Ill., June 15, and Chief J. L. Scheur- 
ing, conference host, will report to the Board on 
progress of local plans. 


Sunday, September 26 will be the first day of 
registration for the Conference, and the annual 
meeting of the Association’s Executive Committee 
will be held in the afternoon. Chief Scheuring 
will arrange for a reception of delegates during 
the evening hours. 


Louisiana and New Orleans officials will open 
the Monday morning business session, followed by 
introduction of distinguished guests. Key speakers 
in the law enforcement and related fields will 
address the delegates. The Monday afternoon 
session will center upon police problems in the 
atomic age, including civil defense and other emer- 
gency responsibilities. 


Tuesday, September 28, will pinpoint the crime 
problem, covering crime prevention, juvenile de- 
linquency, conditions contributing to crime and 
techniques for halting growing incidence of crime. 
Speakers who have attained successs in the field 
and others from interrelated fields will highlight 
the discussions, and [ACP committee chairmen 
will present their findings. 


Wednesday, September 29, is traffic day, with 
the IACP Traffic Division presenting a program 
to cover developments in the field of traffic con- 
trol and traffic law enforcement. Director F. M. 
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A view of the block long lobby of the Hotel 
Roosevelt, headquarters for the 61st annual 


IACP conference. 


Kreml will secure authorities in the field to pre- 
sent the various subjects scheduled. 


Wednesday evening is set aside for the tradi- 
tional annual banquet, at which President Carl] F. 
Hansson and Chief Scheuring will share honors 
as masters of ceremony. Guest speaker for this 
occasion has not been selected to date. 


Two hours of the Thursday morning session 
will be given over to police administrators’ train- 
ing instruction, covering major activities contri- 
buting to efficient administration. The annual 
business meeting will follow, including reports of 
the resolutions, memorial and nominations com- 
mittees. Annual election of officers and selection 
of site of the 1955 Conference will conclude the 
program. 

Delegates and their guests, in addition to the 
planned entertainment, will find their visit to 
New Orleans a memorable one—the famed cuisine, 
the colorful Old French Quarter, the famous 
Freneh Market, and the many historic landmarks 
dating back to the. pre-Colonial era. 

Rental of exhibit booths to manufacturers and 
distributors of police equipment and supplies has 
been completed. Only 35 booths were available 
this year, causing many exhibitors to be elimi- 
nated unléss arrangements can be made for addi- 
tional space. Chief Scheuring, Executive Secre- 
tary Wike and the Hotel Roosevelt are now work- 
ing on this problem. 


One of the many special tours delegates way 
take is a $12.64 roundtrip by Greyhound to Mo- 
bile. Leaving New Orleans at 9 a. m., the trip 
is a sight-seeing adventure along one of the most 
picturesque historic highways of the Old South, 
including 20: miles of “America’s Riviera.”” From 
Mobile thé tour proceeds to world-famous Belling- 
rath Gardens. 
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Economic Loss In Traffic Accidents 
ls Factor That Needs More Publicizing 


A spectacular 10-car pile-up recently near 
Rosaryville, Md., caused “at least $5,000” damage 
to the involved vehicles, according to an estimate 
of the investigating officer. 

This extensive economic loss growing out of 
the accident made such an impression on all who 
heard and read about it that this thought may be 
worth keeping in mind: 

In making statements to the press about serious 
traffic accidents, stress economic losses, as well 
as personal injuries. It may make a few people 
more keenly aware of the importance of observing 
the traffic rules and regulations. 


NEW TOP COMMAND IN DENVER 


Following the resignation of Chief Herbert E. 
Forsyth due to ill health brought on by a heart 
attack, Walter F. Johnson was appointed chief 
of the Denver Police Department last month. He 
has been a member of the department for 20 years, 
formerly a division chief in charge of the uniform 
division. After a short leave of absence for con- 
valescence, Former Chief Forsyth will return to 
duty as captain of police. 

Following his appointment, Chief 
named the following staff officers: 

James E. Childers, division chief in charge of 
investigative operations. Chief Childers replaces 
veteran Captain Lee Raedel, who is retiring after 
31 years of service. 

Daniel R. Stills, division chief in charge of staff 
services. 

Robert H. Newbury, division chief in charge of 
patrol operations. 


Johnson 





—Photo Courtesy Of The Denver Post 

Chief Walter F. Johnson, center, looks on as 

Edward O. Geer, left, manager of the Department 

of Safety and Excise, receives congratulations of 

Mayor Quigg Newton for his reorganization in 

top command of the Denver, Colorado, Police De- 
partment. 


Famed Cartoonist Contributes Sketch For 
[ACP Membership Information Folder 











When an amateur meets a professional the talk 
is bound to center upon the subject dearest to the 
hearts of both—and this is exactly what happened 
when Chief Robert Murray, of the Metropolitan 
Police Department, Washington, D. C., introduced 
Executive Secretary Leroy Wike to the Washing- 
ton Evening Star’s cartoonist, Jim Berryman. 
Chief Wike, who gave up his boyhood ambition 
to be a cartoonist when he became a law enforce- 
ment officer, found much to discuss with Car- 
toonist Berryman, who is internationally recog- 
nized as an artist in his field. 

Mr. Berryman offered to make a sketch for use 
of the IACP on its membership promotion litera- 
ture, and the result is seen above. 

Chief Wike put the sketch to good use in design- 
ing a new IACP membership information folder 
to be mailed to non-member chiefs throughout the 
country. A supply of the folders will be sent to 
chiefs interested in distributing them to prospec- 
tive members in their jurisdiction. Requests 
should be directed to International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, Mills Building, Washington 6, 
BD. w. 


Stockholm, Sweden—Miss Karin Neander has 
been appointed assistant police superintendent 
and public prosecutor, the first Swedish woman 
so honored. 
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Enforcement officials in 24 states from Maine 
to Texas have teamed up to crack down on speed, 
asking motorists to “SLOW DOWN and LIVE!” 
The program opened May 31 and will run through 
Labor Day. 


Backing the coordinated speed control program 
to the hilt are the governors of the 24 states in- 
volved, who issued a joint proclamation announc- 
ing the program, asking the fullest cooperation 
of authorities in the states, counties, and com- 
munities and the active backing of business, in- 
dustry, civic organizations, safety groups, and 
other private agencies. 


The program of speed control is aimed at the 
“in a hurry” driver and the heavy-footed who ac- 
counted for a large percentage of fatal accidents 
last year. Increased vacation travel expected this 
year calls for an all-out effort to curb summer 
traffic accidents, and the “Slow Down and LIVE!” 
program is patterned after one conducted last 
year by the State Safety Coordinators of the 11 
Northeastern States. 

The joint declaration signed by the governors 
of the 24 states, says in part, ‘““We are convinced 
that the many courteous, cautious drivers suffer 
at the hands of those who are obsessed with the 
‘in a hurry’ complex. This state of mind mani- 
fests itself in excessive speed, in speed too fast 
for conditions, in following too closely, in failing 
to yield right of way, and in improper passing.” 

The emphasis is on slowing down drivers, and 
administrators of the program declare emphati- 
cally that “it is not a gigantic speed trap.” 

Paul E. Burke, director of the Maryland Traf- 
fic Safety Commission and chairman of the State 
Safety Coordinators of the 11 Northeastern States, 
said, “The sole purpose of this drive is the saving 
of lives on the highway. Each state is determined 
to achieve this end through stepped-up enforce- 
ment by its own police and other enforcement 
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agencies of its own state and local traffic laws 
as they now exist.” 

“Residents and visiting drivers alike,” Mr. 
Burke added, “have been put on notice that the 
states participating in this speed control program 
intend to make their highways safer for all who 
use them during this vaction season. It remains 
for the individual driver to change his own bad 
driving habits, or face the consequences.” 

Eleven states in the Northeast section of the 
country which are working together on their 
second annual program are: Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

Joining forces with them this year are: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. 

Capt. C. E. Taylor, of the Florida Department 
of Public Safety, heads up the coordinators of the 
Southern states. Captain Taylor emphasized the 
importance of slowing down traffic during the 
hazardous summer season. “Too many drivers 
think that ‘speeding’ simply means going faster 
than the law allows—exceeding the posted limits. 
They haven’t learned that factors of weather, 
highway, driver and vehicle conditions must also 
be taken into account in determining a safe speed. 
With public support and an educational program 
beamed at drivers in half the country, enforcement 
officials know their efforts will meet with public 
understanding and approval. We should be able 
to reduce accidents in the Southern states by as 
much as 20 per cent during the summer season— 
a worthwhile objective that should get everybody 
in on the act.” 


Close to 2 million leaflets titled: 1954 Watch- 
words of the Highways—SLOW DOWN and 
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Help vacationists get home SAFE and SOUND 
= | with officers mounted on 


od. | OW that summer vacationists crowd the nation’s 
streets and highways, traffic safety becomes a bigger 
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nt | problem than ever. That’s why modern police depart- 

lic ments rely on Harley-Davidson Motorcycles to help 
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ed officer. The speed and maneuverability of the motor- TRAFFIC CONTROL 


i cycle enable the officer to handle every situation, even in 
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Get the facts about the 1954 Golden Anniversary \ 
models from your Harley-Davidson dealer today. He 
nd has your free copy of the valuable illustrated booklet 
— “More Effective Police Power.” Or write Harley- 
Davidson Motor Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, 
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LIVE! are being distributed by state and muni- 
cipal police, sheriffs, courts, at toll bridges, toll 
parkway stations, on ferries and at information 
booths throughout the 24 states linked in the 
speed control campaign. 

In addition, the daily and weekly newspapers 
are running stories and editorials backing the 
campaign. Magazines of national distribution are 
featuring the campaign. Radio and TV stations 
are using bulletins, spot announcements and fea- 
tured programs. And both press and radio are 
highlighting the daily progress of the program by 
tying in the speed control theme via the medium 
of weather reports. 

State trucking associations have lined up be- 
hind the program in many of the states, plan to 
do so in others. Members spot posters on the 
tailgates or rear ends of trucks and trailers read- 
ing, “SLOW DOWN and LIVE! I’m your partner 
on the road. Sound your horn. Blink your lights. 
I’ll move over.” 

Since many of the visiting motorists during the 
summer season are from out of state, motels, ho- 
tels, drive-in movies, restaturants, and service sta- 
tions have tied in to the drive. 

Motels features the campaign by the insertion 
of warning under the glass tops of chests of draw- 
ers. Hotels affix a stamp at the lower portion 
of the bill where the traveler is sure to see it. 
Restaurants plug the campaign by stamps on the 
menu, and service stations and drive-in movies 
use the leaflets plus bumper strips and stickers 
spotted near the speedometer on the instrument 
panel when cars are being served. 

Service station and restaurant personnel are 
doing a bang-up job of soliciting support from 
visiting drivers by personal contact, thus aiding 
enforcement officials in reaching vacation 
travelers. 
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The use of radar in checking speeds will be 
stepped up in those states which make use of such 
equipment. Despite the fact that many of the 
northeastern and southern states do not agree as 
to prima facie or absolute limits on speed, are 
poles apart on speed zoning and thoroughly ill- 
assorted as to police manpower and traffic court 
structure, the program last year proved that a 
concerted grass-roots effort could and would work. 

All states have enacted legislation to cope with 
the problem of speed. Although speed regulations 
vary. with locality, the traffic laws of every state 
includé the basic rule that drivers must travel at 
speeds,that are reasonable and safe under pre- 
vailing conditions. 

Officers and members of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police are active in the 
campaign. Among the many [ACP members pro- 
minent in the slowdown program are: Col. C. W. 
Woodson, Jr., superintendent, Virginia State Po- 
lice, and sixth vice president of the IACP; Col. 
Russell A. Snook, superintendent, New Jersey 
State Police, and general chairman, State and Pro- 
vincial Section; and the following regional chair- 
men of the Section—Commissioner William H. 
Baumann, Vermont State Police (North Atlantic) ; 
Col. W. B. Lentz, Chief, North Carolina Highway 
Patrol (Southern) ; Col. Charles C. Oldham, Com- 
missioner, Kentucky State Police (East North 
Central) ; and Chief Walter J. Elliott, of the Texas 
Highway Patrol (West South Central). 

In addition to radio, TV, press and personal con- 
tact, outdoor advertising is being used in the speed 
conirol program. Despite the fact that the “SLOW 
DOWN and LIVE!” campaign comes at the peak 
of the season for posters—when few locations are 
available, advertisers and outdoor industry opera- 
tors are making space available to the campaign 
to get at the driver when he is behind the wheel. 

Newest of the 24-sheet posters available for the 
campaign is the one now being distributed by 
Mass Marketing Institute—‘SLOW DOWN for 
EVERYBODY’S SAKE!” The poster was de- 
signed in cooperation with the Advertising Coun- 
cil, Inc., the National Safety Council, and the Out- 
door Advertising Association of America, Inc. 

The National Safety Council’s “Operation Safe- 
ty” monthly theme program features (as it has 
for the past six years) speed control for July, 
vacation driving for August. But additional sup- 
porting materials have been sent to users in the 
24 cooperating states. Users are asked in a cover- 
ing letter to back the program to the hilt. In- 
cluded are the program’s fact sheet, radio and 
TV fact sheet and a sample leaflet. 

The Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies is helping by providing general adminis- 
trative offices and staff for the campaign. Paul 
H. Blaisdell has been named staff secretary for 
the Northeastern State Safety Coordinators, with 
headquarters at Room 1101, 60 John Street, New 
York 38, N. Y., and Emerson H. Westwick select- 
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PROFESSIONAL INVESTIGATION KIT NO. 632 
$225.00 


Here's a simplified kit for professional crime investiga- 
tors. This new outfit embodies the latest field-tested 
scientific developments in investigation procedure and 
equipment. Operational speed and simplicity is the key- 
note, and from the rugged, waterproof-fiber case to the 
precision-ground magnifiers, this apparatus is unsur- 
passed in quality, design, and versatility. 

Not too small for the big department nor too large for 
the small one, this unit fills the need where both labora- 
tory and field work must be handled. 

An impressive looking adjunct to any size department, 
it makes an exceptional and valuable show piece during 


an exhibit or inspection of Police Equipment by citizen or 
tax-payer groups. 

Missing articles are immediately noticeable, as a place 
is provided for each item, minimizing the chances of lost 
or forgotten equipment. Every item is standard Faurot 
material and can be replaced quickly. 

The equipment is simple to operate, being specially 
designed for police officers working under adverse con- 
ditions. 

Used either in the field or as a laboratory in head- 
quarters, it is a valuable and long lasting piece of 
apparatus. 


A few of the many key investigation jobs which can be done with this kit: 


* Develop latent finger prints with powders, chemicals, and 
iodine fuming; lift latent prints, also transfer latent iodine 
prints onto silver plate. 

* Take finger prints, both with ink and with the popular 
Favrot Inkless Method. 

* Determine fraudulent alterations on documents. 

*® Take precise post-mortem finger prints. 

® Make on-the-spot blood tests. 


® Detect laundry marks, seminal stains, etc., with the 4 in 1 
ultra-violet ‘‘Black’’ light. 

Restore obliterated serial numbers on ferrous surfaces. 
Make on-the-spot narcotic analysis. 

Trap thieves with staining and with fluorescent materials. 
Compare and classify finger prints. 

Make dental identifications. 


Complete, simplified instructions are included with kit. 
World’s Largest Manufacturer and Designer of Crime Detection and Identification Equipment 


FAUROT, Inc. 


JOHN A. DONDERO, CH.E., Scientific Director 


New York 7, N.Y. 


299 Broadway 











ed as staff secretary for the Southern State Safety 
Coordinators, with headquarters at,Room 1920, 
120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, IIl. 

Lions International has become so interested 
in the traffic accident problem that it is suggest- 
ing to its nearly 5,000 clubs in the Northeastern 
and Southern States that they cooperate by call- 
ing on their public officials to assure activity in 
the program. The organization is also recom- 
mending that the clubs secure bumper strips and 
dashboard stickers for their members and for 
distribution to city and county-owned vehicles. 

In many of the communities the Lions Club will 
take on the responsibility of conducting a drive 
for bumper strips and dashboard stickers to be 
put on all citizens’ cars. 


Secretary Weeks Cites Significance 
Of New Federal-Aid Highway Act 


(Editor’s note: Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks issued the following statement on the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act after the President had 
signed it. Because the funds appropriated will 
have a great bearing on the safety and efficiency 
of the nation’s transportation system, the Secre- 
tary’s statement will be of interest to police as 
well as to other public officials with responsibil- 
ities in traffic.) 

“The signing by the President of the new Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1954, authorizing a two- 
year total of $1,932,000,000, starts the Bureau of 
Public Roads, Commerce Department, on the 
largest Federal highway program on record. 

“The provision of $875 million for apportion- 
ment among the states for each of the fiscal years 
beginning in 1955-56 will make possible the big- 
gest Federal highway program in history to im- 
prove the national highway system, reduce traffic 
congestion, strengthen national defense, expand 
research in road improvement, and increase the 
comfort, convenience and safety of the users of 
the nation’s 56 million motor vehicles. 

“An additional $81 million a year is authorized 
for the improvement of roads in National forest, 
National parks and other Federal areas and $10 
million a year for the Inter-American Highway 
and Rama Road in Nicaragua. 

“The increase over the current rate of assist- 
ance to States is $300 million per year—or 52 per 
cent. That the Federal Government is making a 
far more determined effort than ever before to 
correct the serious highway situation is demon- 
strated by the fact that funds for the two-year 
program exceed the regular Federal-aid authori- 
zations for the period 1917-1937. 

“The increase in funds of $300 million per year 
is greater than the whole of the regular Federal- 
aid authorization in any prewar year. 

“The new legislation will have three highly 
beneficial effects: First, Federal funds, with State 
matching money, will make possible the improve- 
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ment and modernization of some 40,000 miles of 
highway. Traffic will flow with smoothness and 
safety in many cities and other areas where there 
is now congestion, delay, and accidents. 

“Second, expenditures of the funds will be a 
definite stimulant to our economy. Some bene. 
ficial effects should be almost immediate in busi- 
ness activity and employment. 

“Manufacturers of trucks, bulldozers, and other 
road-building equipment now know that there will 
be an enlarged market for their product and will 
prepare for it. Contractors will make prelimi- 
nary arrangements for the work ahead. Pro- 
ducers of steel, cement, asphalt, and crushed rock 
for roads and bridges are assured of a large 
market and will get ready for it. These prepa- 
rations and later construction will make jobs. 

“Third, the Administration’s action will en- 
courage the States to enlarge programs independ- 
ent of Federal aid, and will stimulate increased 
activity by private capital in connection with as- 
sured highway improvements.” 


1953 CRIME TIME TABLE 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, has an- 
nounced that the “time table’”’ of crime in 1953, 
based upon the estimated 2,159,080 major crimes 
committed in the United States last year, shows 
that one major crime occurred every 14.6 seconds. 

On the “average day” last year, there were 35 
felonious homicides, 49 rapes, 173 robberies, 254 
aggravated assaults, 621 automobile thefts, 1,313 
burglaries and 3,471 larcenies throughout the 
nation, Mr. Hoover said. “This means that a 
felonious.homicide took place on the average once 
each 41 minutes; a rape each 29.4 minutes; a 
robbery each 8.3 minutes; an aggravated assault 
every 5.7 minutes; an auto theft each 2.3 minutes; 
a burglary every 1.1 minutes and a larceny every 
24.9 seconds.” 

According to the FBI Director, seasonal varia- 
tions in crime during 1953 followed the general 
pattern of previous years. Crimes against the 
person with the exception of negligent manslaugh- 
ter reached their peaks during the summer 
months. Since fatalities arising from the negli- 
gent operation of motor vehicles account for most 
negligent manslaughters, offenses of this category 
are most frequent in the cold months when driving 
conditions in most parts of the Nation are less 
favorable. 

Robbery, burglary and auto theft reached their 
peaks during the cooler months. Larceny had the 
least clearly defined seasonal pattern, but was 
highest from October through December. 





San Diego, California—Effective July 1, the San 
Diego Police Department will be granted a pay 
increase, with all ranks below captain given a 
5 per cent increase and captains a 10 per cent 
increase. 
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Tin prrersious 
Of The U. S. 
Police Forces 


This is a brief report of activities and impres- 
sions during my visit to law enforcement agencies 
and educational institutions in the East and Mid- 
west of the United States. 


Our first stop after leaving Washington, D. C., 
was at Trenton, New Jersey, where we were met 
by Colonel Snook, head of the New Jersey State 
Police. On the following day 
we were taken to the state 
police headquarters in West 
Trenton. 

During our one week stay 
there we had an opportuni- 
ty to visit the various divi- 
sions of that department. 
We were deeply interested 
in the communications bu- 
reau and the modern equip- 
ment used for communica- 
tion, most of which we 
found to be really wonder- 





Dr. A. Harry-Tache 
ful. We participated also in instruction confer- 


ences given to the cadets. The ballistics bureau 
attracted my particular attention, for we have no 
such deparment in our force. I know it will be 
very helpful in identification of bullets in cases of 
homicide or murder. The identification bureau, 
the laboratory and other divisions were very in- 
teresting. 


The New Jersey State Police seemed to me to 
be a very efficient force in all respects, including 
public relations, which is, in my opinion, much 
more important than the modern equipment and 
thorough discipline which a police force may 
enjoy. 

While in New Jersey we had opportunity to 
visit the New Jersey Turnpike administration, 
and one afternoon I visited Princeton University 
and its various schools and divisions, including the 
atomic research branch and the splendid library 
of the university. I believe very much in univer- 
sity education for police officers and am very 
anxious to visit these high level educational in- 
stitutions in the hope that I may be able to make 
some contribution to the university educational 
development in my country in the future. 

As an instructor in the National Iranian Police 
College, I gave my best efforts to enlarge the field 
of education in our college so that it might match 
the level of education given at the School of Law 
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By Dr. A. Harry-Tache, Legal Advisor 
Iranian National Police Department 


Inspector, Iranian Police College 
Teheran, Iran 


of the University of Teheran. I suggested the 
association of our institution with the University 
and also, if possible, its integration within the 
organization of the University. We believe this 
would permit a better cooperation and a sounder 
mutual understanding among the future judges, 
public investigators, public prosecutors and other 
government officials of the various ministries and 
agencies. The law students welcome the admit- 
tance of police officers as University students be- 
cause they believe that there would be more op- 
portunity of learning for them, and thus contri- 
bute greatly to the advancement of social welfare. 
With this in mind, I was very glad to have the 
chance of visiting Princeton University. 


Our next stop was at the Newark Police Acad- 
emy. Through the orientation given us by Cap- 
tain Cafferey, we became acquainted with the cur- 
riculum of the Academy, the various divisions of 
the Newark Police Department and the Depart- 
ment of Justice and Welfare. 


The different aspects of the training offered 
were explained to us by two lieutenants, all of 
which were very interesting. We gave full at- 
tention to the scientific aspect of police functions, 
and my colleagues showed a great desire to watch 
the process of making casts and moulage of foot 
prints. There was also demonstrated to us the 
use of ultra violet and infra red lights, use of 
chemicals for detection of single and multi-invisi- 
ble writings, determination of the manner of glass 
breakage, etc. We further had the opportunity 
of inspection of the ballistic division and the fire- 
extinguishing division. This was a new idea to 
us: that the fire department could be managed 
also by the police or established within the police 
organization. In Iran, this department of social 
welfare is usually managed by the municipalities. 
It is obvious that we are far from the idea of con- 
solidating it with the police adminstration. This 
was, therefore, a fascinating idea to us. 


The division of traffic and its procedures were 
to us most interesting. We have no parking 
meters. Laws and regulations regarding traffic 
are very limited in my country and do not thor- 
oughly respond to our requirements. There has 
been a trend of modification for the past five 
years, but due to political tensions and preoccupa- 
tion of parliament with other matters no other 
amendments have been adopted. Construction of 
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new roads will undoubtedly be helpful in the eli- 
mination of disastrous accidents. It.is the busi- 
ness of our Ministry of Roads to construct high- 
ways and that of the municipality to construct 
streets within its confines. However, our visits 
to the New Jersey Turnpike and observation of 
the roads system of the United States will help 
us to promote such ideas in our country, famili- 
arizing the authorities with such possibilities. 

The Newark bureau of communications, as was 
that of the New Jersey State Police, was most 
interesting. On my return from Europe in 1951, 
having effectively suggested to the Jranian Police 
General Administrator that some of our police 
officers be sent to the United States for study 
of its modern police methods, I awaited such an 
opportunity and longed very much for observation 
of police agencies in the United States, having al- 
ready heard much about them while in London. 
On this trip I recognized how much further the 
American police forces have gone in the utiliza- 
tion of the more scientific equipment aids in com- 
parison with the Metropolitan Police of London. 

In Newark we were also introduced to the emer- 
gency squad and its splendid equipment. We have 
a similar branch in our organization, but the 
equipment used by the emergency squads of New- 
ark and New York City greatly emphasize the 
public welfare functions of the police force. It is 
quite noteworthy that the police functions can 
never be confined to enforcement of the law and 
maintaining order, but comprises the assurance 
of any aid by the public at the time of emergency. 

In New York City we registered for the spring 
session of the Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration and Social Welfare of New York Univer- 
sity. Weall registered for courses in lie detection, 
police administration, correctional administration 
and public administration. For a fifth course my 
colleagues registered for penology, but since I had 
had a course in this subject at the Paris Univer- 
sity, I enrolled for abnormal psychology. Mr. 
Donal McNamara was most helpful to us both at 
the University and in arranging for us to visit 
the New York Police Academy, the New York 
Police Department, the New York State Police 
and the correctional departments. 

All of these courses proved to be interesting. 
I should say here, with regard to the course in 
lie detection, that despite my feelings about the 
inadequacy of this new scientific aid, I was in- 
terested in the course. It helps in the politics of 
criminal investigation but not to the truth finding 
at all, as it affects the psychics of the suspected 
persons. Consequently, I should precise that as 
a defense lawyer I am against it, but as a police 
instructor I cannot neglect its value as an indirect 
aid in prosecution. 

We gained a complete introduction to the Ameri- 
can penal institutional management and different 
methods of treating offenders. The striking 
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change developed by the new school of thought 
in the field of institutional treatment of offenders, 
which has for its goal the replacement of punish- 
ment by readaptation, reclassification and reha- 
bilitation of the convicted persons, can expressly 
be noted within the short fences of Sing Sing 
prison, which we visited. It certainly is no more 
a sister or other relation to her predecessor, the 
Bastille of Paris! 

While at New York University we attended 
courses of instruction at the New York Police 
Academy and toured the New York Police De- 
partment’s divisions and precincts. The harbor 
precinct, the laboratory, the emergency squad, 
the safe and lock squad, the lost properties squad 
and the communications bureau could be called 
the most important and interesting. The traffic 
division and the great number of cars and motor- 
cycles used by the force and its mechanical shops 
were most impressive. The use of airplanes and 
helicopters by the police, the photographic bureau 
and the laboratory equipment all add to the im- 
portance of the New York police force and re- 
minds us how limited is the chance for flight by 
offenders. 

During the Easter holidays we had an oppor- 
tunity to visit Chicago. We visited Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, the polygraph com- 
pany, the Mill Mutual Investigation Bureau, and 
the Bureau of Crime Prevention. We toured the 
centers of the most celebrated American business 
activities, witnessing the manifestations of the 
most democratic country in the world and noted 
how a civilization based on free business compe- 
tition and progressivism can attain the goal of 
success and be in the position of streaming her 
financial help to the backward nations of the 
world. 

Upon returning to New York we watched in 
operation the mechanical bureau of identification 
and the amazing electronic card sorter machine 
of the New York State Police, as well as the rescue 
training school of Albany. 

This we have already seen in the wonderful 
United States, and I am sure we shall see. a lot 
more on our trip to California and Louisiana. I am 
very glad of this opportunity to learn about this 
country and to add to my deep impressions of the 
hospitality of the people of the United States of 
America. 
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U. S. Park Police Chief Retires 


Captain Stewart Named Successor 
Chief Mark H. Raspberry, United States Park 
Police, Washington, D. C., retired from active 
. § duty on May 31 after 23 
years of loyal and distinc- 
tive service. 

A member of the IACP 
and a graduate of the 17th 
session of the FBI National 
Academy, Chief Raspberry 
came to Washington in 1923 
from Macon, Ga., and was 
employed by the Southern 
Railroad until his appoint- 
ment to the park police 
force in 1931. He _ rose 
through the ranks and was 


Chief Raspberry 
placed in command of the force, with the rank of 


captain. He has commanded the organization 
since that time, being promoted to inspector in 
1949 and to chief in 1951. During the years 1943 
through 1945 he served with the U. S. Coast 
Guard. 

Just prior to his retirement Chief Raspberry 
was presented with the American Automobile 
Association’s distinguished service award at a 
luncheon in his honor, attended by park and muni- 
cipal police officials, AAA officers and District 
public officials. 

Captain Harold F. Stewart has been named 
chief of the Park Police. He has been in the de- 
partment since 1935, except for a tour of duty 
with the U. S. Coast Guard in World War II. A 
native of Omaha, Neb., Chief Stewart is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Missouri and attended the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation’s National Acad- 
emy. 


National Traffic Safety Committee 
Result Of White House Conference 


The organization meeting of a national commit- 
tee to combat traffic accidents was held recently in 
Washington on call of President Eisenhower to 
carry forward the program launched in February 
by the White House Conference on Highway 
Safety. 

Meeting with the Committee at the White House 
prior to its organization session, the President 
called upon the group to move forward vigorously 
in developing safety programs in every community 
as a means of curbing the nation’s accident death 
toll, which has exceeded 38,000 in each of the last 
two years. 

Presiding was Harlow H. Curtice, president, 
General Motors Corporation, who had been desig- 
nated by the President to head the committee. 
Other members participating were Mrs. Raymond 
B. Sayre, Ackworth, Ia., past national president, 
Associated Countrywomen of the World; Robert 
Snodgrass, Atlanta, Ga., president, Atlas Finance 
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Company ; Charles B. Shuman, Chicago, president, 
Illinois State Farm Bureau Federation; Charles 
F. McCahill, Cleveland News and Plain Dealer, 
past president, American Newspaper Publishers 
Association; and Donald L. Oakley, alternate for 
Raymond F. Leheney, Washington, secretary- 
treasurer, Union Label and Service Trades De- 
partment, American Federation of Labor. 

Real Admiral H. B. Miller (USN, retired), di- 
rector, Oil Industry Information Committee, 
American Petroleum Institute, who was director 
of the White House Conference, was designated 
to continue in that capacity for the new committee. 
J. W. Bethea, Chicago, who had been on loan from 
the National Committee on Highway Safety, was 
appointed as staff director. 

The committee agreed unanimously to confine 
itself to policy matters, and to look to existing 
safety organizations for the actual operations 
necessary to effectuate the safety program in local 
communities throughout the United States. A 
name for the group has not yet been determined. 

Expressing confidence in the prospects for curb- 
ing traffic accidents, Mr. Curtice said: 

“People are willing and eager to do something 
about traffic safety if they are given proper 
leadership. Great progress is being made through- 
out the country.” 


Japanese Immigration Director Visits 
IACP Offices In Course of U.S. Tour 


Mr. Hajime Suzuki, director of the Japanese 
Immigration Bureau, Tokyo, and his assistants, 
Mr. Yoshiaaru Takeno and Mr. Sakao Tamura, 
were visitors at IACP Headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., last month. Related problems of im- 
migration and law enforcement were discussed 
with Executive Secretary Leroy Wike. 

After leaving Washington the Japanese offi- 
cials are scheduled to visit departments in New 
York, Philadelphia, Miami, New Orleans, San 
Antonio, El Paso, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Seattle. 


ILLINOIS POLICE SPRING SHOOT 


The Annual Spring Shoot, sponsored by the 
Illinois Police Association, was held May 4 and 5 
at Soldier Field in Chicago. In charge of arrange- 
ments was Chief Daniel H. Conway of the Forest 
Preserve District Rangers of Cook County, IIl. 

Teams making top scores were from police de- 
partments of River Forest, Chicago, Cicero, La 
Grange, Evanston and Chicago Park District. 
The trophy went to Oak Park. In the individ- 
ual trophies class, Jack Carlstrom, Illinois State 
Police, placed first. Harold DeLave, Chicago Po- 
lice, won the match class; Lawrence Wagner, 
Evanston, the expert class; Frank Ahrens, River 
Forest, the sharpshooter class; and Lawrence 
Ciessau, Chicago, the marksman class. 
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MODEL 12 


MODEL 07. A 351 caliber WINCHESTER self-loading 
rifle with five or ten-shot magazine. Shoots as fast, 
as you can pull the trigger. From $140.20! 


MODEL 12. The jam-proof slide action of this take-down 
hammerless shotgun makes the Model 12 an all-around 
favorite for emergency use. 20” cylinder bore barrel. 


Chambered for 2%” 12-gauge buckshot loads. 


*Prices subject to change without notice. 
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New Jersey School For Advanced Police 
Administration Held At Rutgers 


By Captain A. Varrelman 
New Jersey State Police 


The first school for Advanced Police Adminis- 
tration in the history of New Jersey has been con- 
ducted at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N. J., 
by the New Jersey State 
Police Academy and Rut- 
gers University Extension 
Division in cooperation 
with the New Jersey State 
Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice. 

Due to the demand for 
enrollment after the school 
was announced, two courses 
were arranged. The first 
was held April 12-16 and 
was attended by 50 chiefs of police. It was re- 
peated the following week for three police chiefs 
and 46 administrative assistants to chiefs. In- 
structors for both courses were New Jersey State 
Police and municipal police officers, Rutgers Uni- 
versity professors, and state and municipal gov- 
ernment officials. 

Subjects included in the course were police or- 
ganization, planned operations, patrol activities, 
bureaus and special assignments, departmental 
police records, uniform traffic accident reporting, 
fiscal control, property and equipment, recruit- 
ment, orientation for the job, supervision-disci- 
pline-promotion, employee relations, and coopera- 
tion: federal, state, county, municipal. The last 
half day of each course was devoted to a panel 
discussion on the police and the public. Repre- 
sentatives of the press, industry, police, schools, 
and the public comprised the panel. 

Graduation certificates were presented to all 99 
chiefs and administrative assistants at banquets 
attended by many state, county and municipal 
officials after completion of both courses. 


Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, president of Rutgers, 
commended all who were concerned with the 
school, stating: ““Your function is one of the most 
important in our society, and the success with 
which your function is carried out, the degree of 
knowledge, ability and human feeling which you 
bring to bear on your problems of law enforce- 
ment, shape the quality of our life. This in- 
stitute means that you regard your function as 
a highly professional one.” 


New Jersey State Deputy Attorney General 
James T. Kirk also spoke to the graduates and 
stressed the complicated nature of problems faced 
by present day police officers. 


“You are dealing with big business,” he said. 
“You used to deal with thugs, but today you deal 
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Capt. Varrelman 





with big groups who have trained men to guide 
their illegal operations. We meet on the opposite 
side of the law some of the smartest of men.” 

The fact that the school was established by a 
combination of professional men and police offi- 
cers is an indication that much advance has been 
made by all police in general to elevate their duties 
to a professional status. It is heartening to have 
Dr. Jones and Attorney General Kirk express the 
thought that policemen are endeavoring to “pull 
themselves up by their bootstraps” in order to 
meet the trained criminal. Undoubtedly this 
effort will be relentlessly continued in New Jersey, 
as programs are already being organized to make 
this type of school available to more police offi- 
cials. 


Penalty Assessment Law On Fines 
Held Constitutional In California 


A 1953 law that adds an extra dollar to traffic 
fines in California is constitutional, according to 
a recent ruling by Attorney General Edmund G. 
Brown. The statute, passed in the closing days 
of the 1953 legislative session, imposes a fine of 
$1 for each $20 of fine or forfeited bail on all 
moving violations of the traffic laws. The extra 
dollars collected will go to the state’s general fund 
to help finance local school driver education pro- 
grams. 

The contention that the “penalty assessment” 
is in reality a tax and that the law is invalid “is 
not well taken,’”’ Attorney General Brown said in 
his legal opinion. “The assessment is not only 
termed a penalty, but it is by its very nature 
penal.”—State Government 


NOMINATIONS FOR AWARD 


The LaGuardia Memorial Association has an- 
nounced that nominations are now open for the 
annual LaGuardia Award, given in recognition 
of outstanding contributions or achievements in 
the field of local civic affairs. Primary emphasis 
is placed upon municipal reform, and those eligi- 
ble include individual public officials or private 
citizens, groups such as civic associations, govern- 
ment units or agencies, private companies or re- 
search organizations, and newspapers. 

Nominations may be submitted by any individ- 
ual or group, by giving a brief history of activities 
and contribution to reform and improvement in 
good government. Such nominations may be sent 
before September 20th to Governmental Research 
Association, 20 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y., attention of Louis D. Brown; to the Nation- 
al Municipal League, 299 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y., attention of Alfred Willoughby; or to the 
Graduate School of Public Administration and 
Social Service, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York 38, N. Y., attention of Dr. 
Martin B. Dworkis. 
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Remington Riot Guns _ 


For maximum fire power 
on riot duty the new Model 11-48 
auto-loading shotgun is ideal. It holds 5 


shells, shoots as fast as trigger is pulled. It’s 
light, weighs approximately 7 lbs. Snub, 20-inch bar- 
rel makes it convenient to carry. Made in 12 gauge only. 
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This new Remington pump 
action shotgun is the ultimate 
in dependability.The receiver is milled 


from solid steel. On closing, breech and bar- 

rel lock together. Weighs approximately 7 lbs. in- 

cluding ‘‘Vari-Weight”’ 3-shot magazine plug. Barrel 
length 20 inches. Light and fast handling. A good choice for 
road block and raid assignments. Made in 12 gauge only. 
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In order to understand the structure of such a 
widely spread and thoroughly organized institu- 
tion it is most practicable to go all the way back 
to its origin. 


Certainly the American police, individually and 
as a whole, is relatively young; it has, except for 
local night patrols, etc., not the tradition of many, 
many centuries, but is, beyond doubt, connected 
with the history of the country itself. 


But is the usefulness and effectiveness of an 
institution principally or even entirely dependent 
upon the so-highly appraised tradition? Although 
fully aware of the meaning of our German saying: 
“Experience is the best teacher,” we come to the 
conclusion that while the length of time of a de- 
velopment cannot be completely disregarded, it is, 
under no circumstances, of supreme significance. 


In my opinion, there are three major factors in 
this respect: What mental and material founda- 
tions are available? Who teaches? Who studies? 


There is no doubt that, concerning the mental 
foundations, the scientific researches and develop- 
ments of other couxtries, without mentioning 
Europe or even Germany alone, have been ar 
adequate source which could be fully utilized. 


Considering the high standards of economy in 
this large country we find the second part of this 
foundation. The existence of an abundance in 


(In Scottish dialect Robert Burn once wrote: “Would to 
God the gift would give us, To see ourselves as others See 
us.” Here is an opportunity for us. to see ourselves 
through the eyes of Chief Ritterbecks who recently visited 
the United States, touring its police departments and its 
universities offering police training. Upon returning to 
Germany, Chief Ritterbecks not only has lectured on police 
in the United States. He has given to date 33 lectures on 
the subject, “What influence do the parents, the school 
and the police take in America for the upbringing of a 
child to good citizenship?” and he has given more than 25 
other lectures on such subjects as The Life, the Traffic 
and the Traffic Education in America; A Cross-Country 
Tour of America; The Beauty of America; The Life Stand- 
ard in America As Basis Of the State; Life, Accident and 
First Aid in America; and Impressions and Findings Of 
My Journey to America. He has addressed judges on the 
administration of justice and police in America, and has 
given extensive lectures to teachers on “Schools and Edu- 
cation in America.” He reports that these lectures were 
received everywhere with great interest. 

Chief Ritterbecks writes: “I hope that my lectures may 
contribute to good relations of both our nations and with 
that to serve the peace of the world. By giving these lec- 
tures in my own country I can return a little part of my 
thanks for the journey which I made upon invitation of 
the American government and which has been a great 
event for me. As honorable captain of the New Orleans 
Police Department and honorable sheriff of Los Angeles, 
I feel very closely connected with the American police, 
and I am very proud of these distinctions.’’) 
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By Bert Ritterbecks 
(Chief of Rural Police) 


Landpolizei-Inspektion 


Schweinfurt, Germany 


natural resources is one of the reasons why the 
United States is recognized as the leading coun- 
try in sociology. It is self-explanatory that this 
factor represents a very broad basis for the ex- 
ecution of criminological researches. It is further 
a matter of fact that in view of unceasing develop- 
ment in the fields of science and techinques there 
will be no standstill in this respect. 


Without mentioning the name of each and every 
pioneer in police work or without overlooking 
one, I would like to mention one name which I 
heard so often in almost every state and city: the 
name of Vollmer. 


Considering his basic principle “that the com- 
bat of crime is a battle which can only be won 
with the best trained army and that the ‘outdoor’ 
duty policeman is the most important man in this 
battle, and that this battle, can never be lost if 
the individual policeman is well trained, his work 
appreciated and properly paid for,” one can un- 
derstand that August Vollmer, who is now 75 
years old, is called the “Father of the modern 
American police.” 


After Vollmer started his police career in the 
beginning of the 20th Century at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, and after having organized his own de- 
partment, he immediately took up systematic 
studies of crimes in order to develop the most 
successful methods for combat and prevention of 
such. Realizing that his methods as well as those 
of all other then police officials were inadequate 
because of lack of special training, Vollmer ar- 
ranged for qualified instructors to teach every 
member of the police force in proper police tech- 
niques and thereby became the founder of the first 
police school in the United States. Due to his 
efforts the general police training was enlarged 
and developed by adding the first semester for 
criminology at the University of California. 


The then young Chief Vollmer not only enlarged 
his technical knowledge by going to nearby police 
stations, but he also accepted the many invita- 
tions which were extended to him by police agen- 
cies of many other states and cities in order to 
study their methods. Equipped with a vast ex- 
perience, he did not cease to encourage and im- 
prove the formal training, the organizing and the 
properly equipping of the police. 

Vollmer, who can be considered as the inventor 
of the radio car and even the lie-detector, was the 
first person to establish a file of all missing ve- 
hicles. America has cause to be grateful to him, 
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IN THE WORLD 





The Improved 


SECRET 


POCKET POLICE 
RECORDER 


Here at last, is the big news you’ve been waiting for. It’s the 
biggest news about the smallest pocket wire recorder in the 
world—small enough to fit your pocket, yet big enough to 
record conversation for 214 solid hours without stopping. 
This tiny instrument is so small it weighs only 244 pounds, 
battery and recording wire included, but it is big enough 


to do a man-size police job. 


The Secret Pocket Police Recorder is a high quality, guaran- 
teed detection instrument constructed with the care and pre- 
cision of a fine watch. It can be worn under the coat in a 
shoulder holster or inside coat pocket. It is operated from a 


concealed microphone. No suitcase or briefcase is needed 
to hide This skillfully designed miniature 


recorder holds one of the biggest potentials ever offered 


it from view. 


SECRET POCKET RECORDER, complete with 
batteries, one concealed microphone, one 


law enforcement agencies and accredited investigators. 
set sensitive ear phones, one-half hour spool 
of recording wire ready to switch on and use, 


289° 
includes shoulder holster. 


For complete data, send for the FREE folder 
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THE SMALLEST POCKET RECORDER 
that works! 









































Investigator records 
conversation taking 
place at another table 
in a restaurant with 
concealed micro- 
phone. 


With a concealed 
microphone, and 
concealed recorder, 
conversation can be 
recorded in public 
gathering. 


A complete miniature 
unit hidden in a book 
enables an investiga- 
tor to record conver- 

sation in hotel lobby. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF LAW ENFORCEMENT EQUIPMENT 
Oldest in the Nation 


Largest inthe World * ® 


922 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 






































this former mailman of Berkeley, for having set 
up a central file containing names of well known 
criminals and all major offenses (modus operandi 
system), another special trick-file, organization 
of juvenile police, establishment of police labora- 
tories and invention of an electrical alert system. 
August Vollmer, who was later elected president 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, by these procedures developed an entirely 
new strategy in the combat of crime. 


Speaking of the American police and especially 
about the criminal police without mentioning the 
name of J. Edgar Hoover would be a great neg- 
lect. Hoover, in his capacity as the director of 
the famous FBI for so many years, said once: 
“The desire for justice is a solid rock upon which 
law and order are erected. The desire for justice, 
however, requires laws and laws in turn must be 
complied with... Adherence and employment of 
laws lead to safety and order.” 


Mr. Hoover is of the opinion that during the 
course of time science has become the most im- 
portant factor in investigating crimes. It speaks 
for the nobility of his mind when he, being an 
ambitious policeman, says that it is more impor- 
tant for him to prove that somebody is not guilty 
of an alleged crime than to prove that the suspect 
is guilty. 


Due to his initiative, the equipment and work- 
ing methods of all criminal laboratories were 
greatly improved. Science, he says, is getting 
closer to the point where it will be impossible for 
a criminal to evade detection. With each single 
progress made in the scientific field the chances 
for a criminal to evade apprehension are auto- 
matically reduced. The convincing facts of evi- 
dence, as a result of intensive laboratory work, 
in the majority of the cases cause suspects to 
make a confession which they had refused to give 
during previous routine interrogation. 

The Director may well be proud of the FBI 
which assists police agencies in all 48 states in 
criminological research work entirely free of 
charge. Considering all the facts, we come to the 
conclusion that this splendid agency serves the 
purpose to insure safety in the interior and ex- 
terior. It works in very close contact with the 
state, municipal and county police agencies. 


The State and Local Police 


On the occasion of my visits to the various states 
I noticed many police schools or police academies 
or other institutions with highly qualified in- 
structors and comprehensive training schedules. 
These training centers are available for police can- 
didates of the respective state, city and county 
police agencies. Larger cities operate their own 
police schools. 


It would lead too far to discuss here the organi- 
zation of the various schools I have visited. The 
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schools differ from each other as to size and set- 
up. One fact, however, which could not be over- 
looked and existed in all schools was the effort 
for better accomplishment of duty with a sound 
ambition to reach this goal. Whether it was 
North or South, California or the Middle West— 
the endeavor of the instructors for an outstand- 
ing achievement in the training of their students 
was noticeable everywhere. Needless to mention, 
the financing of such institutions varies consider- 
ably, both as to amount and source of the funds. 
In spite of my casual questions in this respect 
(which sometimes caused amusement on the part 
of the person questioned) it was easily to be noted 
that money was coming in sufficiently but not 
excessively. Rifle ranges, soccer fields and swim- 
ming pools are available everywhere. 

The equipment of the police as well as the size 
of a police unit varies locally. This seems to be 
governed by many factors, such as race, main oc- 
cupation of the citizens and amount of tax funds 
available. In cities from 25 to 900 thousand in- 
habitants, there is approximately 1 and 1.7 police- 
men per thousand people; in cities of one million 
or more, the ratio is 2.5-3 policemen. The motor 
vehicle equipment also varies. However, vehicles 
are available in a sufficient number so that prac- 
tically two officials are assigned to one vehicle. 
Ninety per cent of all vehicles are sedans, and 
all motor vehicles, including motorcycles and other 
special vehicles, are equipped with well-function- 
ing two-way radios. It is characteristic of the 
American motorized police force for eight hours 
of a respective shift to be solely devoted to “out- 
door” duty. 


The Duty Officer prescribes the type of uni- 
form to be worn—overcoat, raincoat, ete.—de- 
pending upon the existing weather conditions. 
Neatness in appearance and tip-top shape of leath- 
er equipment are stressed. Most police stations 
have large mirrors installed beside the exit door 
to encourage neat appearance. In New York City 
this large mirror—a very quiet but sharp-eyed 
comptroller—bears the following note: “This Man 
Represents the City of New York. Check: clean, 
ironed and perfectly fitting uniform, gloves, black 
socks, buttons and brass shined; straight figure, 
shave, hair cut, clean shirt, tie in proper place, 
shoes polished, etc.” 





Before going on duty there is a line-up for each 


shift. Special instructions are given for specific 
assignments. Each policeman has his own locker 


for his personal belongings. There is a large day- 
room with radio, billiard table, cards, chess and 
even TV. 


Clean offices are available for paper work. Most 
of the reports are made out on forms, Here, as 
any place else, one can notice the cost conscious- 
ness program. However, in view of the question- 
and-answer method, not one single point is over- 
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looked which could be of eventual use for future 
reference. Each police station has a sufficient 
number of rooms which appear very practical 
and are extremely clean. Some are located in 
the basement of the building and, therefore, are 
without windows, but there is sufficient artifi- 
cial light, mostly flourescent, in each room. Steam 
heat and fans regulate the temperature, and re- 
freshments are available to make work a little 
more comfortable. Whoever thinks it is too hot 
rolls up his sleeves and removes his necktie. Who- 
ever thinks he has to work with his hat on feels 
free to do so. Everyone has his assignment 
which he performs without being pushed, or at 
least not noticeably so, by a third person. Every- 
one is doing his job—being his own little king. 
Punctuality is SOP for the beginning of work 
hours as well as for quitting time. Overtime is 
an exception as far as office work is concerned. 

The technical equipment in the offices, such as 
typewriters, adding machines, dictaphones, Hol- 
lerith machines, telephones, teletypes, etc., is of 
surprisingly high standard. 

For the maintenance and care of the vehicles 
civilian employees or a contract garage are avail- 
able. 

Most police stations have a 48-hour work week 
and overtime or compensatory time is given only 
for emergency cases and not for single hours 
worked overtime. Leave is usually granted not 
longer than for 14 days. 

Though the pay schedule varies within the dif- 
ferent states and, naturally, according to rank, 
payment for policemen is quite adequate. The 
lowest salary is about $280 to $320, the average 
about $350-$370. A G-man makes about $500 a 
month, but requirements for this post are much 
higher. 

Some police agencies allow their men to fill an- 
other job during their off duty time. 

The social benefits are, as so many other things, 
quite different, but are in general in a stage of 
progress. According to the supervisors, discipline 
and devotion to duty can generally be considered 
as excellent in some agencies, satisfactory in oth- 
ers, and unsatisfactory in only a very few. 

Disciplinary actions are taken in cases of minor 
discrepancies on part of an employee; in major 
offenses the employee is dismissed without prior 
notice upon request of his superior. Everybody 
is aware of this fact and acts accordingly. There 
is a unification of the officials. This is merely 
on a club level basis which serves partially for 
the handling of internal welfare problems, but is, 
in the first place, devoted. to social activities. 
There is no Trade Union organization for mem- 
bers of the police, or at least I did not see or hear 
of any. 

Without going too much into the details of the 
organization of the police, I might add here that 
each single state has its so-called state police, 
responsible for the safety within the respective 





state territory, for obedience of the state laws 
and traffic control. They are generally called 
“State Highway Patrol.” The city police depart- 
ments are responsible for their respective cities 
and, depending on the size of the city, are super- 
vised by either a superintendent, a director or a 
chief. 

The Sheriff, mostly no specialist in police tech- 
niques, is the responsible elected police authority 
in the counties and is assisted by community offi- 
cials. 

Being a matter of taste and need, most police 
agencies employ policewomen whose major task 
is the protection of women and children. 

Harbor, river, railroad, and air control police 
forces are part of the organization with their re- 
spective fields of jurisdiction. Factories and other 
private enterprises have their own private police 
which does not look any different from the public 
police. 

All police agencies are naturally guided by the 
Federal police agencies whose major task, how- 
ever, is only to enforce Federal laws and the pro- 
tection of the President. 

It is quite difficult to attempt to give even a 
close estimate as to the value of the American po- 
lice due to the insufficient time of study and es- 
pecially due to the fact that we were unable to 
dig out the background history of everything we 
saw or what we were told. But I can state un- 
hesitatingly that all police agencies, the chiefs and 
their men, in the majority made a very trust- 
worthy impression; the educational level is rela- 
tively high; police techniques, except the criminal 
jurisdiction, are about on the same level. How- 
ever, the training in criminalistics of our men in 
Germany (I can only compare with those of the 
Bavarian Land Police) is perhaps on a somewhat 
higher level. 

Obviously the many police scandals are a mat- 
ter of the past; at least they do not stand any 
longer in such a disadvantageous proportion to 
ours as they have been in the past. Incidentally, 
this contrast in figures in the past might be ex- 
plained, first, to the unsteady “storm and stress” 
period in America, and, second, to the election 
system of officials and perhaps to the fact that 
at that time we had no free press in Germany. 

The professional character of civil service with 
its well known basic principles is the desired aim. 

Inquiries made. as to the relationship between 
the police force and the population revealed unani- 
mously that there exists a very close and often a 
friendly contact. The press, also, shows in gen- 
eral a very friendly attitude toward the police. 

The Commander of the American Legion, Perry 
Brown, said once: “The citizen is proud of his 
police who protects his life and property. He does 
not consider the policeman as a necessary evil 
(as it is the case in Germany), but as a good in- 
vestment from the viewpoint of the taxpayers. 
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Winners In Institute’s Traffic 
Photo Contest For Police Officers 

The Arizona and Missouri State Highway Pa- 
trols have been announced as top winners in the 
nation-wide traffic photo contest for police spon- 
sored by the Traffic Digest & Review, monthly 
magazine of the Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University. 

A three-picture entry submitted by the Arizona 
Highway Patrol was named “best in the contest” 
and was awarded first prize in the accident in- 
vestigation category. 

The pictures making up the entry were taken 
by Ptlm. Richard B. Deibner of the Arizona High- 
way Patrol, Phoenix. They demonstrated the use 
of photography at an accident scene where a pe- 
destrian was fatally injured. The entry earned 
the Patrol $50 in first-prize money, plus $25 for 
being best in the contest. 

A five-picture entry illustrating a hit-and-run 
case won second prize of $25 in the accident in- 
vestigation class for the Missouri State Highway 
Patrol. Sgt. R. E. Davis of Lee’s Summit, Mo., 
took the pictures. 

Honorable mention in the accident investiga- 
tion class went to: 

Rockford, IIl., Police Department (single-pic- 
ture entry taken by Max Matthews). 

Indiana State Police (single-picture entries 
taken by Troopers Virgil Perrotta and George 
Marquardt, both of Dunes Park Post, Chesterton, 
Ind.). 

Ohio State Highway Patrol (single-picture en- 
try taken by Cpl. E. F. Hann, Columbus). 

Missouri State Highway Patrol (single-picture 
entry taken by Sgt. R. E. Davis, Lee’s Summit, 
Mo.). 

There were two other classifications in the 
contest, traffic law enforcement and directing 
traffic, but there were no prizes awarded in either 
of these categories. An honorable mention in the 
traffic law enforcement classification was given 
to the Ohio State Highway Patrol for a single- 
picture entry taken by Sgt. F. S. Van Allen, Co- 
lumbus. 

The contest was restricted to police officers. 
To qualify for consideration entries had to show 
police work in traffic in one of three areas—acci- 
dent investigation, traffic law enforcement, or 
directing traffic. Although the Traffic Institute 
has conducted seven previous photo contests for 
police, this was the first one devoted exclusively 
to police traffic subjects. 

Pictures received in the contest will be used 
in police training, in manuals and textbooks, in 
safety education exhibits, and to illustrate ma- 
gazine and newspaper stories. 

The traffic photo contest for police was judged 
by Institute staff members. 
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This series of pictures was judged “best in the 
contest” and was given first prize in the accident 
investigation classification of the Traffic Photo 
Contest for Police, conducted by the Traffic Digest 
& Review, monthly magazine of the Traffic In- 


stitute of Northwestern University. Submitted 
by the Arizona Highway Patrol and taken by 
Ptlm. Richard B. Deibner, they demonstrate the 
use of photography at the scene of an accident. In 
this case, a pedestrian was fatally injured on a 
highway. Top photo indicates the point of impact 
and place where the body came to rest. Center 
photo shows close-up of dead pedestrian, and 
lower picture shows damage to side of car which 
came in contact with the victim. 


Ohio Adopts Red Stop Signs 
24th State To Use Uniform Color 


One-quarter of the states have now adopted 
the red stop sign as the standard for their high- 
ways. 

The latest state to make the switch is Ohio, 
which will replace its 30,000 yellow signs with 
the reflective red ones as replacement of the old 
signs becomes necessary. 
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In addition to California, which has used a red 
porcelain stop sign since 1924, the following have 
adopted reflective red signs as the official stand- 
ard: Maine, Nevada, Washington, South Dakota, 
Florida, Oregon, Louisiana, Indiana, Connecticut, 
and Wyoming. Many other states are testing the 
red signs. 

Numerous cities, among them New York, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, Tulsa, San Antonio, and New 
Orleans, have announced that they are making 
the switch. In all cases, the change-over will be 
made gradually as the yellow signs need replace- 
ment. 

Adoption of the signs as the national standard 
has been recommended by the Joint Committee on 
Uniform Traffic Control Devices. Incorporation 
of the recommendation in the Manual on Uniform 
Traffic Control Devices for Streets and Highways 
awaits the completion of a poll of all 48 states, 
according to Harold Eckhardt, Ohio Street and 
Highway Department Traffic and Safety chief. 

The move is inspired by the greater nighttime 
visibility of the reflective red signs. Tests con- 
ducted by Florida State traffic engineers showed 
that only 15 per cent of the motorists came to a 
full stop for the old style yellow and black sign. 
When the reflective red sign with its white letters 
was substituted at the test sites, complete observ- 
ance of the command to “stop” rose to 50 per 
cent, a 233 per cent increase. The signs can be 
seen more than a block away with low-beam head- 
lights and more than a quarter of a mile away 
with high beam headlights, tests have shown. 

The sizes most generally being used are 24 by 24 
inches on slow traffic streets and 30 by 30 inches 
on higher speed thoroughfares. In some cases, 
they are as large as 48x48 inches, however. 

Although the Joint Committee has recommend- 
ed that the word “stop” be reflectorized and that 
the red background may or may not be reflecto- 
rized, a survey indicates that apparently all states 
adopting the red signs so far are specifying that 
the background as well as the lettering be reflec- 
torized. 


ADT FEATURED IN POST ARTICLE 

“They Make Life Tough For Burglars,” is the 
title of an article by Alan Hynd, which appeared 
in the May 29 issue of The Saturday Evening Post. 

Mr. Hynd, whose recent stories on crime and its 
impact on America have attracted wide attention, 
has written his article around the electric protec- 
tion services of the American District Telegraph 
Company. He takes the reader behind the scene 
in ADT, and graphically describes how the com- 
pany’s scientists continually battle crime on the 
drawing board and in the laboratories. 

If you missed this account of how modern elec- 
tric protection devices are making it increasingly 
difficult for bandits and burglars to operate suc- 
cessfully, you can get reprints of the Post story 
by writing to ADT, 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 
BG; Ni de 





WALKIE — RECORDALL 


8-LB SELF-POWERED 
BATTERY RECORDER 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 
RECORDS NOISELESSLY IN CLOSED BRIEFCASE 
FULLY AUTOMATIC — up to 4 hours 
SENSITIVITY RANGE: 60 ft. radius 
LISTEN-IN ON RECORDING FROM 
MICROPHONE OR TELEPHONE 
¢ VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP’’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 
* AUTOMATIC EQUALIZATION OF NEARBY AND 
DISTANT VOICES 





Records All No Connecting 


Conversation to Electric 
Any Time, Socket... No 
Any Place— Motor Winding, 
On Land, v4 No Wires, 
Sea or Air, € No Reels, 
While Walking, “sx. No Heavy Load, 

Riding or Flying No Bulk 
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IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 


INVALUABLE FOR ‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 

INDOORS - OUTDOORS - IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE - 

INTERROGATION - CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION - 

2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT TAPPING WIRES 

e SENSITIVITY RANGE: Up to 60 ft. radius from microphone, 
in or out of closed briefcase. 

@ RECORDING CONTINUITY: Uninterrupted up to 90 min. 

(Model ‘‘CC’’), and up to 4 HOURS (Model “’CC4’’) on each 

side of endless film belt. No motor winding. 

“START-STOP”: By mere turn of a concealed knob, by 

remote-foot-control or automatically by Voice-Activation. 

COST OF PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDINGS: Film 

belt having a recording capacity up to 8 hrs. costs 25¢ 

COST OF STANDARD FLASHLIGHT CELLS and “B” BAT- 

TERY: $4.00 per set (approximately 1¢ per hr.). 

LIFE OF BATTERIES: Flashlight cells last 100 working hours. 

“’B’’ battery lasts 350 working hours. 

e INDEXED RECORDINGS: Indexed groove-finder permits im- 

mediate playback of any part of recorded text without 

rewinding delay. 

IDENTIFY. FILE. MAIL first-class for 3¢; air-mail for 6¢. 

SAME UNIT records and plays back instantly and perma- 

nently, at any desired speed. 

@ TRANSCRIPTION FACILITIES: Built-in loudspeaker; ear- 
phones; groove-finder; speed, volume and tone controls; 
manual and remote foot-controls for ‘‘start-stop’’ and 
“‘back-spacing 


For complete information and prices write: Dept. P.C. 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 


812 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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1 Fine combed, long staple cotton, 
woven for long wear 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to Czy 

light and washing GOop } 
3 High thread count for luster and £00k, 
superior appearance 

4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 

exceed 1%) for permanent fit 

Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 

of Simpson's Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 

won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis ‘Les Angeles 
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Here's Why | 





more Police Cars are 


distinctively identified by 


FEDERAL BEACON RAY 


@ 360-DEGREE VISIBILITY! Beacon Ray beams rotate from every angle! 





@ TWO-BEAMS! Beacon Ray emits two powerful signal beams 180 
apart! 


@ “PARKED” PROTECTION! Full 360° rotation provides “area warn- 
ing” regardless of parking position of equipment! 


The many cities that have followed the lead of the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment in protecting all of their vehicles with Beacon-Rays have made 
Beacon Ray by far the most popular police light! It is simple to install, is 
fully weatherproof and requires little or no maintenance. It is the way- 
clearing and vehicle protecting signal your equipment needs. Write today 





for Beacon-Ray bulletin: 


FEDERAL SIGN and SIGNAL Corporation 


FORMERLY: FEDERAL ENTERPRISES, Inc. 


8758 SOUTH STATE STREET CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 
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DRIVER HYPNOSIS— 
OR JUST PLAIN INATTENTION? 


One of the most interesting and intriguing 
theories about causes of traffic accidents is that 
of road hypnosis. Although there is apparently 
very little scientific data on which to use the 
term hypnosis in connection with driving, a con- 
siderable number of accidents do occur because 
a single car simply runs off the highway in cir- 
cumstances which suggest this possibility. 


Some one car accidents are clearly the result 
of intoxication; in other cases the driver became 
tired and fell asleep; in still others there was a 
definite distraction of attention on the part of 
the driver for a period long enough to permit the 
car to leave the highway. 

In some accidents of this type, the driver is 
unable to explain what happened. His only re- 
collection, if he has any, is that he became drow- 
sy, “blacked out,” or otherwise became unable 
to continue controlling the vehicle. Some acci- 
dents occur when highway and traffic conditions 
are such as to afford no stimulation of the driver. 
Expressways and toll roads are usually such when 
traffic is light. Any long, straight, level, and 
deserted stretch of highway, especially at night, 
produces this condition. Problems such as these 
are difficult to solve—for they are the most fa- 
vorable driving conditions. 





A considerable number of these accidents occur 
under conditions of monotonous driving and sug- 
gest the condition by which hypnosis is produced. 
There is a fixation of attention on the road, and, 
possibly, a rhythmic clack-clack on pavement 
joints. There is a feeling of warmth and rela- 
xation. Hence it has been suggested that the 
accidents occur because of driver hypnosis. 


James Stannard Baker, director of research and 
development for the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University, commented on this possibility, 
“I have never personally known of a single ac- 
cident, which, upon investigation or report, was 
claimed to involve actual hypnosis. I do not know 
of any case studies of this phenomenon. Nor do 
I know of any attempts to produce the phenomena 
under controlled circumstances, or to observe it 
experimentally.” 

There is indeed a tendency to become drowsy 
when bored and relaxed. Most drivers will recali 
that on a long trip, they have found themselves 
fighting drowsiness on dull stretches of road. If 
this kind of drowsiness can be considered hyp- 
nosis, there is such a thing as driver hypnosis. 
Otherwise, the term seems to have almost no 
scientific meaning. 

High-speed hypnosis apart from the previously 
mentioned symptoms seems even more unlikely. 
There is a possibility that the fixation of atten- 





tion at high speeds, and the tensions resulting 
from it, have some psychological effect not yet 
explored. The accidents which occur because of 
cars running off the road due to momentary un- 
consciousness or lack of attention are much more 
serious at high speeds. Because of this, the term 
driver hypnosis may have been attached to high 
speed. 


Another unexplored possible cause of accidents 
is the effect of the radio upon a driver. Case 
studies in which the radio contributed to an acci- 
dent did not deal with the program to which the 
driver was listening, but rather to the diverting 
of his attention from the road for a considerable 
period of time, in tuning the radio. However, 
similar accidents are reported in lighting ciga- 
rettes, attempting to look at routes on road maps, 
getting rid of insects within the car, and many 
other activities. 

Many drivers feel that a lively radio program 
reduces the tedium of driving. No scientific evi- 
dence supports or contradicts this belief. It is 
easy to speculate that some programs, particularly 
sporting events, may become so interesting that 
the driver fails to give enough attention to the 
road in time to solve the problems which may 
arise. 

Investigation into each of these possible causes 
may someday produce the answer to one of Ameri- 
ca’s most serious problems—the traffic accident. 


Thirteen Men Complete Four-Year 
Series of Driver Licensing Courses 


Thirteen men from 13 states have completed 
the first full course of professionl, in-service 
training in the licensing of drivers. 

They have attended a four-year series of courses 
in driver licensing conducted by the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators at 
the Traffic Institute, Northwestern University. 

The most recent course in the four-year series— 
a three-week course in “Examiner Records and 
Their Uses’—was conducted in May. It was at- 
tended by the 13 who participated in the four- 
year program plus 13 others. In all, they repre- 
sent 25 states and Canada, and are responsible 
for the licensing of approximately 35 million 
drivers. 

Tuition scholarships were provided for each of 
the four courses by the Farmers Insurance Group 
Safety Foundation, Los Angeles. 


L. S. Harris, executive director of the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, was 
the guest speaker at graduation exercises for the 
1954 class. The course was directed by Glenn V. 
Carmichael, assistant director of training for the 
Traffic Institute, who was assisted by Paul C. 
Keller. 
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Motor Vehicle Registrations Last 
Year Show Big Increase Over 1952 


Increase in motor-vehicle registrations in the 
United States in 1953 was more than double the 
increase of 1952, according to reports of state 
agencies to the Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Registrations of ve- 
hicles of all types totaled 56,279,864. This in- 
dicates an increase of more than 3 million vehicles 
over 1952. Of the 1953 total, 46,460,094 were 
assenger cars, 9,575,519 were trucks, and 244,- 
251 were buses. 

Passenger-car registrations increased 6 per cent 
over the previous year; trucks, 4 per cent, and 
buses, 1.6 per cent. For all vehicles, the 1953 in- 
crease over 1952 was 5.7 per cent. This compares 
with 2.6 per cent in 1952 over 1951. The in- 
crease of 1951 over 1950 was 5.6 per cent. 

States showing increases in registrations of 
more than 10 per cent were Nevada (13.2), Ten- 
nessee (12.1), New Mexico (11.5), Alabama 
(10.6), and Florida (10.3). Five states reported 
more than 3 million vehicles registered, and these 
states accounted for more than one-third of all 
registrations in the country. California led with 
5,504,413, followed by New York with 4,176,495; 
Pennsylvania, 3,419,942; Texas, 3,359,446, and 
Ohio, 3,166,741. Twenty states reported a million 
or more vehicles registered. 








The Bureau estimated motor-vehicle travel on 
roads and streets in 1953 at 540 billion vehicle- 


miles, a gain of 5.5 per cent over 1952. Travel 
was 62 per cent greater than in 1941, as compared 
with a gain of 61 per cent in motor-vehicle re- 
gistrations. 

Motor vehicles consumed about 43 billion gal- 
lons of gasoline and other fuels during 1953. State 
taxes on motor fuels yielded $2,145,471,00. Ap- 
proximately 6.3 billion gallons of motor fuel were 
exempted from taxation or the tax refunded be- 
cause of use in agriculture, aviation, industry, and 
by government. 

The state taxes on gasoline ranged from 3 to 
7 cents per gallon, and diesel and other special 
fuels, from 3 to 8 cents per gallon. The average 
state motor fuel tax for all States in 1953 was 5.1 
cents per gallon, as compared to 4.83 cents for 
1952. During 1953 California increased its state 
gasoline tax 114 cents per gallon, Massachusetts, 
0.7 cent, and Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, Nebraska, 
and Ohio increased theirs by 1 cent. 

The General Electric Company has anneunced 
appointment of three new sales managers in the 
communications equipment unit. They are Neal 
F. Harmon, sales manager for mobile communi- 
cation equipment; Edwin W. Kenefake, sales 
manager for microwave equipment; and James D. 
Helm sales manager for special accounts. 
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32 European Transport Specialists 


Attend Traffic Institute Conference 
Thirty-two Western European highway trans- 
port specialists and public officials attended a 
six-day conference at the Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, in May. In addition, they 
spent two days observing solutions to traffic prob- 
lems having to do with the movement and park- 
ing of vehicles in the Chicago area. 

Looking for solutions to their own countries’ 
growing traffic problems, the visiting Europeans 
were to spend about eight weeks in the United 
States and were scheduled to sail on the Queen 
Elizabeth in early June. 

The visitors were from Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Western Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom. Their U. S. study was cospon- 
sored by the Foreign Operation Administration 
and the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. 


NEW LEFT TURN CONTROL IN 
DETROIT 


An extensive tryout of a new type of left-turn 
control instituted by the Detroit Department of 
Streets and Traffic has resulted in this system 
being adopted as a permanent part of the Detroit 
traffic system. 

The system consists of setting aside a single 
center lane to be used only by traffic intending 
to turn left at the next intersection. Left-turning 
vehicles then face each other in the same traffic 
lane until traffic clears and they can complete 
the left turn. 

On Fort Street and Van Dyke, two lanes are 
left for traffic in each direction, plus parking 
lanes, in addition to the center strip. Up to six 
other Detroit thoroughfares will be turned over 
to this type of traffic control, which has not 
proved difficult for the average driver to get 
used to. Careful signing with overhead signs and 
painted cutouts to the middle lane have helped in 
this, plus police enforcement aimed at motorists 
who try to use the center strip for a passing lane. 

Perhaps the chief advantage of the new sys- 
tem is that it provides for left turners rather than 
prohibiting the left turn as has been found neces- 
sary on long stretches of some of Detroit’s most- 
heavily traveled streets. Prohibited left turns 
only result in cutbacks through residential neigh- 
borhoods, giving rise to complaints from residents 
there. The Fort Street plan gets the left turner 
out of moving traffic lanes and keeps through 
traffic from clogging the left-turn lane; the 
through motorists cannot go straight ahead in the 
left-turn lane, since there is a line of opposing 
traffic directly ahead of him.—Michigan Police 
Journal 
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Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


On April 22 graduation exercises were held by 
the St. Louis Police Department for thirty-six 
members of the Police Academy class who had 
completed recruit training. Mayor Raymond R. 
Tucker, members of the Board of Police Commis- 
sioners, and Chief Jeremiah O’Connell addressed 
the new probationary patrolmen in a colorful 
ceremony. 

This long has been the custom in the St. Louis 
Police Department, and has a powerful effect in 
building morale. 

That Department publishes a monthly person- 
nel magazine of eight or more pages called the 
“St. Louis Police Journal.” It is newsy, well il- 
lustrated with halftones, carries merit citations, 
retirements, births, deaths, and other matters of 
interest to the force. It is a dandy. 

On May 20 the Kansas City Police Department 
held its first graduation exercises for a recruit 
class. There were nineteen new officers, all but 
one a GI. The event was held in The Playhouse, 
on the campus of the University of Kansas City. 
Mayor William E. Kemp, Col. Frank H. Spink, 
president of the Police Board; Chief Bernard C. 
Brannon, and Ptl. Bill Witcig, recruit class pre- 
sident, addressed the 400 spectators who attended. 


Our seven-piece band furnished a lively concert 
as invited guests arrived, and during the program 
our chorus of 24 officers sang several numbers. 
Lt. Everett Hendricks of our Police Reserve Corps, 
and head of the music department of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas City, is the director of the chorus. 





Exercises of this type are good for any police 
department. They help build pride in the police 
service, lift morale, and start new men in the 
service with the feeling they are not unappre- 
ciated. The success of our first graduation cere- 
mony indicates it will be a regular finale to our 
fourteen weeks of recruit training. This was the 
43rd recruit class since we established training 
in 1939. The 44th class started training June Ist. 





The annual report of the Chief of Police of the 
County of Hawaii came in the mail recently. A 
bright yellow background with figures and the 
year 1953 in reverse plate, and sketch and letter- 
ing in black make the cover unusually attractive, 
and certainly different. 

Chief Anthony R. Paul has prepared a most 
interesting report. Following pictures of himself, 
his assistant chief, George A. K. Martin, and the 
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members of the Hawaii police commission, Chief 
Paul gives a detailed personnel report covering 
last year, followed by the roster of employees, 
their assignments, racial distribution, age and 
length of service, ratio of population to police 
officers and salary schedule. 

Under the heading of “salaries” Chief Paul dis- 
cusses sub-standard salaries, the hazards of the 
police service, and closes with this quotation from 
Former President Calvin Coolidge: 

“The duties which a police officer owes to the 
State are of a most exacting nature. No one is 
compelled to choose the profession of a police 
officer, but having chosen it everyone is obliged 
to perform its duties and live up to the high stand- 
ards of its requirements. To join in that high en- 
terprise means the surrender of much individual 
freedom. The police officer has chosen a profes- 
sion that he must hold to at all peril. He is the out- 
post of civilization. He cannot depart from it un- 
til he is relieved. A great and honorably duty, 
to be greatly and honorably fulfilled. 

“But there is toward the officer a corresponding 
duty of the State. It owes him generous compen- 
sation for the perils he endures for the protection 
of society. It owes him the knowledge of security 
that is to be his from want in his declining years. 
It owes him that measure which is due to the 
great importance of the duties he discharges. 

“Wherever the law goes, there civilization goes 
and stays. When the law fails, barbarism flour- 
ishes. Whoever scouts the law, whoever brings 
it into disrespect, whoever connives at its eva- 
sion, is an enemy of civilization. Change it if you 
will—but observe it always. That is government.” 

Two pages of pictures of the department’s po- 
lice academy and shooting range, which was 
opened on October 11, 1953, show modern facilities 
for classroom and firearms training and recrea- 
tion. Members of the department did the work 
of landscaping the grounds. 

Chief Paul’s report is one of the best to reach 
our desk. In addition to the complete statistical 
reports, his commentary is interesting and to the 
point. 





When holidays fall on Sunday, or the day pre- 
ceding or following Sunday, accidental deaths take 
a big spurt. Memorial Day falling on the Sabbath 
this year, Monday was a holiday for most Ameri- 
cans. The same situation occurs on July 4. These 
three day weekends are a happy hunting ground 
for the Grim Reaper. 

The safety council calls attention to the fact 
that there were just as many careless drivers 40 
years ago, but the horses had more sense. We 
have often wondered if human beings ever grow 
up. A municipal court judge in Salt Lake City 
firms up this wonder when he says: “Why does 
a person weave in and out of traffic, driving his 
car pell-mell, and upon his arrival at his destina- 
tion leisurely gossip or read the morning paper? 
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Picture of a photographer taking a picture of 
a photographer taking a picture of the graduation 
ceremony of the 43rd recruit class, Kansas City 
Police Academy. In the right foreground is Lt. 
Col. E. K. Burgard taking movies. Seated in 
group at right, the group of four are, from front, 
Major Lou Smyth, Chief Bernard C. Brannon, 
Commissioner Irvin Fane and Sgt. James Cana- 
day, training officer. The police chorus is in the 
right background, and the new probationary pa- 
trolmen are at the left. The mayor of Kansas 
City, Hon. William E. Kemp, is in the light suit. 


I sometimes think that such conduct is compelled 
by the same primitive instinct a little boy indulges 
by dressing up in Indian or cowboy garb to attract 
attention.” 

Day after day the press recites cases of drivers 
—all ages—who hur] themselves and often their 
passengers—into the cemetery through uncon- 
trollable speed. Some of these fatalities occur 


in cities, and it is not uncommon for police cruis- ° 


ers to chase wild drivers at 88 miles an hour or 
more through streets that are never deserted in 
the night hours. 

If a person shoots and kills another, and then 
himself, it is murder-suicide. How about the 
driver who through recklessness kills others and 
himself? Oh, it’s just an accident! 


Hartford And Montreal Fire Trucks 
Obey Traffic Signs And Signals 


Time lost en route to put out a fire may be of 
less consequence than the accidents risked when 
fire engines race through red lights or stop signs. 

That appears to be the prevailing view in two 
cities where drivers on the way to a fire must 
bring their trucks to a halt at stop signals before 
going through the intersection. 

According to the National Institute of Muni- 
cipal Clerks, that requirement is in force in Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Montreal, Que. 

Drivers do not have to wait for a green signal 
before going ahead but must at least pause at the 
red light or stop sign before proceeding cautiously. 
On the way back to the station, they obey all traf- 
fic regulations, as is common among cities. 

In both Hartford and Montreal, the requirement 
of a brief halt at stop signs is imposed by the 
fire chief, rather than by an ordinance or by law. 
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Traffic accidents killed fewer persons in March 
this year than in any March since 1950, the Na- 
tional Safety Council has reported. 

The death toll was 2,550—a reduction of 9 per 
cent from March of last year. 

That percentage reduction, although equalled 
in November, 1953, was the greatest since the 11 
per cent decrease in May of 1949, the Council 
said. 

The March toll brought the traffic death count 
for the first quarter of this year to 7,920—down 
4 per cent from the 8,220 total for the first three 
months of 1953. 

“If this improvement should continue for the 
entire year, the 1954 traffic death toll would be 
the smallest since 1950,” said Ned H. Dearborn, 
Council president. “However, we are just now 
entering the vacation season of heavy highway 
travel. Highway behavior in the next four months 
will tell the story. 

Preliminary mileage figures now are available 
for January and February, and the Council said 
travel still is going up. The increase was 1 per 
cent, but deaths were down 1 per cent for the two- 
month period. This resulted in a mileage death 
rate of 6.8 deaths per 100,000,000 miles—the low- 
est on record for the first two months of any year. 

Of the 46 states reporting for March, 26 had 
fewer déaths, 17 more, and three reported no 
change. 

For the three months, 27 of the states had de- 
creases, 18 had increases, and one reported no 
change. Vermont again established the largest 
percentage reduction—47 per cent—and seven 
other states had reductions of 30 per cent or more. 

Of the 509 reporting cities, 371 had perfect 
records in March. The three largest were Roch- 
ester, N. Y. (332,500) ; Hartford, Conn. (177,400), 
and New Haven, Conn. (164,400). 

For three months, 246 of the cities still had 
no-death records, the three largest being Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. (131,000); Erie, Pa. (130,800), 
and Berkeley, Calif. (113,800). 


“Governor” Will Permit Parents 
To Limit Speed, Inventor Says 


John A. Letteney, owner of a Chrysler-Plym- 
outh dealership in Lancaster, Mass., and president 
of Motor Mart of Fitchburg Corp., has unveiled 
a speed-control device which limits a teenager to 
whatever driving speed his parents prescribe. 

Letteney’s device was displayed at the 33rd 
Massachusetts Safety Conference and Exposition. 

Letteney, a veteran auto dealer, began experi- 
menting two years ago, intending to use the gad- 
get on his own car. Friends and neighbors, who 
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saw how it worked, asked for installations on their 
own. 

By setting a lock-proof dial, Letteney says, 
parents can let a youngster take the family car 
for the evening, safe in the knowledge that it will 
be mechanically impossible for him to exceed the 
speed limit set for him. 

The governor is described as the first that can 
be regulated and locked from the dash, and the 
first that does not work on combustion. The de- 
vice, which will not be in production for some 
months, is a three-inch cylinder with a dial to 
change the speed limit from zero to 60 miles an 
hour or unlimited. 

It can be installed on any make in about 10 
minutes without the use of special tools or equip- 
ment, according to Letteney. 


He pointed out that it does not impede the car’s 
acceleration, pick up or hill-climbing ability until 
maximum speed is reached. 

The price will be approximately $20 for the 
unit installed, Letteney says. The device, with the 
dial set at “0” and locked, prevents the car from 
being started even with the ignition keys. 

—Automobile News 


POLICE SERVICES FOR JUVENILES 

Released last month is a new U. S. Children’s 
Bureau publication, Police Services for Juveniles, 
including the report of a conference held at East 
Lansing, Mich. in August, 1958, sponsored by the 
Children’s Bureau in cooperation with the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police and the 
Special Juvenile Delinquency Project. 

The booklet covers the importance of the police 
role in the handling of juveniles, police services 
for alleged delinquents, police services for neg- 
lected children, offenses by adults against juve- 
niles, organization and training of police for work 
with juveniles, police relationship with other 
agencies, prevention activities and related police 
programs for juveniles. 


“The Children’s Bureau is grateful to the IACP 
and its individual members for the close cooper- 
ation and assistance given us in making of this 
report,” writes Martha M. Eliot, M. D., chief of 
the Children’s Bureau. “The responsiveness and 
interest police officers throughout the country 
have shown in the preliminary work connected 
with this report encourage us to believe that there 
has been need for such a report and that it is a 
step forward in the right direction. We stand 
ready to be of assistance to the IACP or its mem- 
bers to further this kind of activity in any way 
we can.” 


Copies of the booklet may be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at a price 
of 35c each. 





BOOKLETS AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS 


Single copies of the following publications are 
available to Police Chief subscribers without cost: 

“Pete the Policeman”—a 24-page cartoon-illus- 
trated safety pamphlet produced by the Chrysler 
Corporation. Suitable for distribution to chil- 
dren. 

“The Passing Scene’—The Travelers 1954 
book of street and highway accident data. 

For single copies of these publications, address 
a card or letter to: IACP Traffic Division, 1704 
Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill. All you have to say 
is “Police Chief—June,” and give your name and 
address. 

“Pete the Policeman” may be obtained in quan- 
tities from local Chrysler dealers, and “The Pass- 
ing Scene” from John G. O’Brien, the Travelers 
Insurance Companies, Hartford, Conn. 


COMMUNICATIONS -- SOUND TRUCK 


Fie 





The above communications and sound truck, 
originally developed to meet the requirements of 
the military, is now available to other users 
through the Allied International, Inc., of New 
York City. 

The versatile mobile unit can be used as a re- 
lay station, an originating transmitter, or for 
simultaneous broadcast and communications. 
Power is supplied by a 3500 watt gasoline driven 
alternator, rated for 115V, 60 cycles; or external 
power connection may be made. 


Buffalo, New York—Work has begun on a 
$420,000 FM radio system intercommunicating 
the city of Buffalo with 92 urban fire stations in 
surrounding Erie County. The contract, awarded 
to Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc., 
will be completed by the spring of 1955. The ra- 
dio system will double as a civil defense warning 
network, since at fire heacquarters in downtown 
Buffalo civilian defense and public safety officials 
can chart the availability of fire units throughout 
the county by means of an intricate master con- 
trol console. About half the cost of installation 
is being borne by matching funds of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. 
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, TRAINING 
CALENDAR 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses 
are invited to list scheduled schools in this 
column.) 





July 12—Five-day course in Accident Records and 
Their Uses, (conducted by the National 
Safety Council), Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl. 

July 12—Two-week course in Training Methods 
Programs for Police, Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

July 19—Two-week Supervisory Officers Train- 
ing Course, Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 

July 19-30—Northern California Thirteenth An- 
nual Technical Institute for Peace Offi- 
cers’ Training, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

July 26—Five-day course in Chemical Tests for 
Intoxication, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Aug. 2-6—Institute on Problems In Policing, 
Crime Detection, and Criminal Justice 
Administration, Graduate School of Pub- 
lic Administration, New York Univer- 
sity, New York 3, N. Y. 

Aug. 16-27—Southern California Thirteenth An- 
nual Technical Institute for Peace Offi- 
cers’ Training, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

Sept. 6—Northern California Peace Officers’ 
Basic Five-Week School, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege. Application for enrollment may be 
addressed to State Supervisor, Peace Of- 
ficers’ Training, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento 14, Calif. 

13—Two-week course in Post-Licensing 
Control and Driver Improvement, con- 
ducted for AAMVA, Region IV, Univer- 
sity of California, San Francisco, Calif. 

13—Three-week Police Traffic Training 
Course (Introduction to Police Traffic 
Supervision), Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 
15—Three-day Traffic Safety Clinic for 
Newspapermen, Northwestern Universi- 
ty, Evanston, IIl. 
Sept. 20—Four-week course in Military Vehicle 
Safety and Traffic Regulation (for U. S. 
Army), Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
Sept. 23—Opening session, 1954-44 Traffic Police 
Administration Training Program, Traf- 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 









fic Institute, Northwestern University, 


Evanston, IIl. 

Oct. 4—Two-week course in Post Licensing Con- 
trol and Driver Improvement (Conduct- 
ed for the AAMVA), Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston. 

Oct. 4—Three-week course in Accident Investiga- 
tion—Administration and Techniques, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Oct. 11—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (Con- 
ducted with the American Bar Associ- 
ation), School of Law, Northwestern 
University, Chicago. 

Oct. 18—Southern California Peace Officers’ 
Basic Five-Week School, County Sher- 
iff’s Department, Riverside. Application 
for enrollment may be addressed to State 
Supervisor, Peace Officers’ Training, 
State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento 14, Calif. 





Critical Inspection Bars Unsafe 
Cars From Pennsylvania Turnpike 


Pennsylvania Turnpike commissioners know 
that their “327 Magic Miles,” and the vehicles 
which use them, were designed for safety—but 
misuse of either one can lead to disaster. 

The commissioners, who believe they have “the 
world’s greatest highway,” want to make it the 
safest as well. So, more than a year ago, they 
ordered a vehicle inspection campaign that has 
kept some 8,500 cars and trucks off the Turnpike. 

All vehicles, whether private or commercial, 
must halt for inspection before passing through 
the entrance gates. The 8,500 which have been 
refused admittance should never have reached 
the approach lanes, for they were not safe for 
travel. 

Inspectors found faulty or dirty headlamps, tail 
lights or stop lights, improperly secured loads, 
faulty brakes—and drivers incapable of handling 
their vehicles. Turnpike Commission Chairman 
Thomas J. Evans says: 

“The Commission’s problem in safeguarding 
the millions of men, women, and children who 
annually travel the Turnpike is not only dealing 
with the operator who sometimes overdrives his 
sight distance, but the operators of unsafe vehi- 
cles—unsafe because of improper lighting, im- 
properly secured loads, improperly adjusted 
brakes, or similar faults.”—Automobile Facts 


Camp Gordon, Georgia—The Fourth Provost 
Marshal Conference was held at the Provost Mar- 
shal General Center, April 5-9. Among the par- 
ticipants and speakers were Maj. Gen. W. H. Mag- 
lin, The Provost Marshal General, Washington, 
D. C., and Brig. Gen. F. E. Howard, CG, The Pro- 
vost Marshal General Center. 
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Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of the head- 
quarters hotel.) 


July 11-15—Penna. Lodge, Fraternal Order of 
Police, annual meeting, Hotel Casey, 
Scranton, Pa. 








July 19-22—Florida Peace Officers Association, 
annual convention, Ocala, Fla. 

July 25-27—Fraternal Order of Police of Ohio, 
annual meeting, Neil House, Colum- 
bus, O. 


July 26-28—Penna. Chiefs of Police Association, 
annual meeting, Benjamin Franklin Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia. 


July 26-29—New York State Association of Chiefs 
of Police, annual meeting, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. 

Aug. 9-10—Associated Police Communications 
Officers, annual conference, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Aug. 18-20—Police Association of Ontario, an- 
nual meeting, Royal Connaught Hotel, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 

Aug. 23-26—Police Conference, State of New 
York, annual meeting, Onandaigua Ho- 
tel, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Aug. 24-26—20th annual conference, New York 
State Sheriffs’ Association, Montauk 
Manor, Montauk Point, Long Island, 
N; x. 

Sept. 2-4—34th Annual Conference, California 
Peace Officers Association, Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles. 

Sept. 9-10—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, 
22nd annual convention, Elks Club, 
Boone, Iowa. 

Sept. 12-14—(tent.) New Mexico Sheriffs and 
Police Association, annual meeting, 
Truth or Consequences, N. M. 

Sept. 14-17—Chief Contables’ Association of 
Canada, annual conference, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Sept. 15-18—Judges, Marshals, and Constables 
Association, annual meeting, Lake Ta- 
hoe, Bijou, Calif. 

Sept. 16-17—Virginia Association of Chiefs of 
Police, annual meeting, Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va. 

Sept. 26-28—South Dakota Sheriffs and Police 











Officers Association, Alonzo Ward Hotel, 
Aberdeen, S. D. 

Sept. 26-30—6l1st annual conference of Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 





Sept. 27-29—Sheriffs’ Association of Texas, an- 
nual meeting, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Oct. 4-6—Annual Conference, International Mu- 
nicipal Signal Association, Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Oct. 17-20—2nd Annual Conference, Chief’s Divi- 
sion, League of California Cities, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Oct. 18-21—81st Annual Conference, Internation- 
al Association of Fire Chiefs, Houston, 
Tex. 

Oct. 18-22—42nd National Safety Congress and 
Exposition, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 24-29—84th Annual Congress of Correction, 
American Prison Association and Na- 
tional Jail Association, Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dec. 8-9—Buckeye State Sheriffs Association, an- 
nual meeting, Neil House, Columbus, O. 


Dec. 27-28—Minnesota State Sheriffs Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


I’M JUST A STEERING WHEEL 


I’m just a wheel. A steering wheel. And you’re 
my captain. Behind me you’re the lord and mas- 
ter of a miracle. You can make me take the kids 
to school. You can turn me down the sunny 
road toward town. With me you can guide your 
goods to the market place . . . you can rush the 
sick to be healed . . . you can go in minutes to 
places hours away. You can do magic. 

Yet, in the blink of an eye, in the tick of your 
watch, I can turn a deadly killer. I can snuff 
out the life of a kid still full of life—maybe your 
kid. I can twist a smile into tears. I can wreck 
and cripple and destroy. I can deal death like 
the plague. And I’m no respecter of persons. A 
child, a grandmother, even you, my friend... 
it’s all the same to me. 

I’m sensitive. I respond to the hands you give 
me. Give me calm hands, steady hands, careful 
hands... and I’m your friend. But give me un- 
steady hands, fuzzy-minded hands, reckless hands 
... then I’m your enemy, a menace to the life, 
the happiness, the future of every person, every 
youngster riding, walking, playing. 

I was made for pleasure and usefulness. Keep 
me that way. I’m your friend, I’m just a steering 
wheel. And you’re my captain. Behind me you’re 
the lord and master of a miracle. . .or a tragedy. 
It’s up to you. 

—The American Oil Company 
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THE POLICE LIBRARY 


Arson—A Handbook of Detection and Investiga- 
tion. By Brendan P. Battle and Paul B. Weston. 
Greenberg, Publisher, 201 East 57th Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. 1954. 268pp., append., illus. 

Mr. Battle, special agent of the National Board 

of Fire Investigators, and Deputy Inspector 
Weston of New York City Police Department, 
pool their experience to produce this comprehen- 
sive guide to the detection and investigation of 
arson. Arson is one of the most difficult of major 
crimes to detect, investigate, and finally to pro- 
secute. This handbook, however, gives tested 
methods of detection and investigation which will 
make it valuable as a textbook for special instruc- 
tion or for briefing in recruit and in-service train- 
ing schools. 
The Police And The Public. By Richard L. Hol- 
comb. Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 
East Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ill. Second print- 
ing of 1950 edition. $1.00 


This popular, cleverly illustrated treatment of 
the techniques police use in improving their pub- 
lic contracts and doing a good police job on a day 
to day basis remains invaluable in the instruction 
of both recruits and veteran officers. 


Attention All Drivers. By Wm. (“Jock”) Taylor, 
M. M. The Order of the Road, publisher, 55 Park 
Lane, W. 1., London, England. 1954. pp. 95. Illus- 
trated. 


This is a description of a system of driving in- 
struction applied at the Metropolitan Police Motor 
Driving School at Hendon, England, and publish- 
ed under the auspices of the Order of the Road 
as a contribution to better and safer driving. The 
Driving School was opened in 1935 and reopened 
in 1946 after the war years. 


The basic idea of the Hendon Driving School 
is a “System in Car Control.” This “System” 
uses as a standard the following driving principles 
much like similar lists found in safety literature 
in this country: 


1. Know the Highway Code by heart and put it 
into practice. 
. Concentrate all the time and you will avoid ac- 
cidents. 
3. Think before acting. 
4. Exercise restraint and “hang back” when nec- 
essary. 
5. Drive with deliberation and overtake as quickly 
as possible. 
6. Use speed intelligently and drive fast only in 
the right places. 
7. Develop your car sense and reduce wear and 
tear to a minimum. 
8. Use your horn thoughtfully; give proper sig- 
nals; never black-out headlights. 


tbo 


9. Be sure your car is roadworthy and know its 
capabilities. 

10. Perfect your road craft and acknowledge 
courtesies extended you by other road users. 
To achieve the standard set by these principles 

the technique used in the Driving School is based 

upon “a System of Drill, each feature of which 

is to be considered in sequence, by the driver at 

the approach to any hazard.” This system is 

called “The System in Car Control.” The six 

features of the “System” have as their object: 

1. To put the car into its correct position and plan 
its course through the hazard. 

2. To ensure safe speed of approach to, and at, 
the hazard. 

3. To select the correct gear for the speed decided 
upon at the feature above. 

4. To inform following and approaching traffic 
of the intention to deviate. 

5. To warn others of your presence. They may 
be visible but unaware of you, or invisible. 

6. To observe road surface and traffic conditions 
and leave the hazard safely. 


The application of the System is illustrated 
with a series of diagrams depicting a right angle 
corner (left turn in this country.) 


While many of the specific illustrations and ex- 
amples have to do with driving on the left side of 
the street, the applications can readily be made 
to our use of the right side of the road. Driver 
education teachers will find much of value in the 
book to give them refreshingly new concepts and 
approaches to their teaching. And in some areas 
they will find satisfaction in the striking similari- 
ty of technique and procedure common to their 
own experience. 


Police in this country might well profit from a 
study of the development and use of a System in 
Car Control as described in this book, with the 
idea of initiating a program of driver education 
that would effect a substantial reduction. in traf- 
fic accidents to police personnel. 

—Reviewed by F. R. Noffsinger, Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 


A recent law in New York makes the sale or 
possession of switchblade knives illegal. The 
New York Police Department has warned all 
persons in possession of such knives to turn them 
over to the police forthwith. If they act imme- 
diately such people will be requested only to give 
their names and addresses. They will not be ar- 
rested or served with a summons unless circum- 
stances in connection with the delivery of the 
knife warrant such action. The new law makes 
it a misdemeanor to offer, sell, give or possess a 
switchblade knife. Violation by one who has 
previously been convicted of a crime makes it a 
felony; violation by minors under 16 constitutes 
juvenile delinquency.—The U. S. Municipal News. 
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Kecommendations Submitted “Jo 


U. S. Seuate Sub-Committee 
Tuvestiqating Yuventle Crime 


(Last month’s issue presented statement filed 
by Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike on behalf 
of the IACP before the U. S. Senate Sub-Commit- 
tee Investigating Juvenile Delinquency. Draw- 
ing upon reports and discussions of Association 
conferences, Chief Wike presented general pre- 
mises concerning juvenile crime and delinquency, 
police participation in programs for prevention, 
conflicting views as to extent of police partici- 
pation, factors deterring effectiveness of police 
prevention programs, and measures now utilized 
by police for prevention. The statement concluded 
with recommendations set forth below.) 


Since it is generally recognized that no crime 
deterrent is all-inclusive or fully effective, there 
can be no immediate hope for a spectacular re- 
duction of juvenile delinquency over a short period 
of time. The International Association of Chiefs 
of Police recognizes this fact, and in making the 
following recommendations is trying to chart a 
course that will require long-range effort, effec- 
tive cooperation of all interested agencies at all 
levels of government, and, more basically, arouse 
civic conscience and responsibility for the wel- 
fare of youth and the preservation of our demo- 
cracy. 

1. There can be no escaping the fact that juve- 
nile delinquency will exist so long as parental 
responsibility for character-building and instilling 
proper moral concepts in children is neglected. 
The first burden is upon the parent, and when 
the burden is cast by the parent, society must 
assume it. 

So long as parents place their own interests and 
desires above the welfare of their children, so 
long will there be delinquent children. 

If parents in all walks of life can be sold, by 
our modern advertising methods, on the merits 
of chlorophyl tooth paste, lipstick and shaving 
cream, then it would not be perversion to “‘com- 
mercialize” the values of rectitude integrity and 
industriousness. Our cinema, television and ra- 
dio have a terrific impact on the actions, man- 
nerisms and ideals of adults. and juveniles alike. 
Why cannot these media diverge from the present 
level of distorted values to portrayal of the eternal 
values of righteousness, truth and honor? These 
are not exclusively religious approaches—they 
are the only basis for man’s daily existence. 

2. That in the handling of offenders of all ages, 
first consideration be given to the interests of 


the community and second consideration to the 
welfare of the individual. 

3. That each community bestir itself to demand 
that its police department be enlarged so as to 
have a staff of approximately two law enforce- 
ment officers per thousand population. 

4. That police be given the unquestioned author- 
ity to arrest, investigate, interview, and detain, 
at least temporarily, individuals of any age when- 
ever there is legal justification. 

5. That police be given the authority to re- 
arrest an individual who has been released when 
there is evidence that without such arrest the in- 
dividual will be a menace to society as indicated 
by his overt illegal acts. 

6. That whenever any individual, regardless of 
age, is convicted of an offense and is subsequently 
released on parole or probation, the police in the 
community where he resides should be advised 
of such release. 

7. That every effort should be made to sponsor 
and promote the fact that a policeman is wearing 
an honorable uniform which is a symbol of dignity 
and that he should not be precluded from parti- 
cipating openly and in uniform in juvenile pro- 
grams. 

8. That in the handling of juvenile delinquency 
problems in the community, the policeman should 
bear in mind the possibility of the legal culpability 
and violations on the part of the parents. 

9. That official records of juvenile courts 
should be made available to police at any time 
when in the opinion of the police department such 
records would be of value to the police in the per- 
formance of their official duties. 

10. That the right, the authority and the prac- 
tice of fingerprinting all persons, regardless of 
age, should prevail as a police practice. 

11. That the police should feel justified in or- 
ganizing boys groups, girls groups, junior police 
units and recreational activities when prompt 
action cannot be obtained from the community in 
the performance of such work under the sponsor- 
ship of recreational and other similar organiza- 
tions. 

12. That the police should feel justified in train- 
ing and assigning officers to follow up on the 
adherence by juvenile offenders to the terms of 
probationary sentences and parole conditions. 

13. That in handling the problem of juvenile 
delinquency on a community basis, the community 
be guided by the philosophy that common sense, 
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old-fashioned discipline applied with affection, 
good judgment, respect and allegienee to country 
and to God are still basic foundations of a healthy 
community and nation. 

14. That all law enforcement agencies take ad- 
vantage of the service of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation in the whole field of police training, 
including courses or subjects on crime prevention. 

15. That in all juvenile programs it be consider- 
ed an important policy to provide constructive 
efforts to aid the juvenile as quickly and as broad- 
ly as possible in developing a sense of personal 
responsibility as an integral part of the com- 
munity. 

16. That the false philosophy of “Protecting” 
the juvenile from the police be dissipated at all 
levels of contacts with youngsters; and that the 
too-frequent tendency on the part of some public 
agencies and institutions to regard police as a 
necessary evil in the field of crime prevention and 
control be eradicated. 


N. Y. Times Study Shows Increase 
In Use Of Women Traffic Officers 


Women are proving to be highly efficient as 
traffic officers, according to a recent on-the-spot 
study by Joseph C. Ingraham of The New York 
Times. Southern cities, especially, have been 
pioneering in the use of women for traffic control, 
New Orleans calling them traffic guards; Char- 
lotte, N. C., parking checkers; and Richmond, Va., 
patrolmen. 


The exceptionally heavy concentration of wom- 
en traffic police in the South during the last few 
years has been due, in part, to the difficulty of 
recruiting men. However, the Times article 
points out that female police are used in many 
other cities across the country, including Seattle, 
Wash., Evansville, Ind., and Phoenix, Ariz. And 
in New York, Police Commissioner Francis Adams 
said he was considering using women to super- 
vise the vast parking meter program and will use 
them starting next fall as school-crossing guards. 


Sergeant Ray Primm of Richmond says women 
are “three times as rugged as men’”—they don’t 
complain so much about their feet and they hand 
out more tickets. They viginantly patrol the city’s 
parking meters, enforce trucking zones, bus zones, 
and other parking regulations. 


Finding that motorists sometimes wipe off the 
chalk marks used by more trusting male officers, 
the women have taken to trapping violators by 
setting windshield wipers off normal position, 
and by hiding bottle caps atop tires. Richmond’s 
women traffic police work a 48-hour week, draw 
the same pay as male members of the force—$346 
a month, and have the same powers. They carry 
revolvers and know how to use them. 
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The parking checkers in Charlotte have pro- 
duced such striking results that executives from 
other municipalities are dropping in to study the 
operation. Since they were first hired three years 
ago, they have doubled the enforcement record. 
Their principal value, said Police Captain Lloyd 
W. Henkel in command of the Charlotte traffic 
division, is that they won’t fall for any “soft talk.” 
The parking checkers do not receive as high 
salaries as Charlotte’s patrolmen, but they have 
most of the same rights as regular force mem- 
bers.—American City 


Two-Way Facsimile Telegraph Speeds 


Traffic Violators’ Records To Court 

A new type two-way facsimile telegraph system 
has been installed in the offices of the Maryland 
Department of Motor Vehicles and the traffic 
court in Baltimore. It provides instantaneous fac- 
simile communication for the rapid transmission 
of a traffic law violator’s previous driving record 
from the record section of the Motor Vehicle De- 
partment to the traffic court. 

Here is how the system operates: 

A Western Union transceiver has been installed 
in the office of the traffic clerk. When a driver’s 
record is not on hand, a request is handwritten 
or typed and placed on a drum of the transceiver. 
Instantly the request whirls in front of a tiny 
electric eye and an exact reproduction flashes 
automatically in “picture” form to the record sec- 
tion of the Motor Vehicle Department. 

There the driver’s record is withdrawn from 
the master files and wrapped around a metal 
cylinder on a sending unit. The cylinder whirls 
in front of an electric eye and a reproduction of 
the driver’s record flashes to the traffic court 
in a matter of seconds. 

Letters, orders, requisitions, drawings, signa- 
tures—and even photographs—can be transmitted 
at lightning speed and with photographic accuracy. 
There is no processing of material either before 
or after transmission. The received copy arrives 
ready for immediate use. 


The facsimile telegraph connection is a vast 
improvement over the old system of requesting 
information by telephone, according to Balti- 
more’s chief traffic magistrate, Stanley Scheer. 

He said that in at least three cases in the first 
few weeks the facsimile hookup was used the 
current favorite among driving gimmicks—that 
of keeping an old, spare license around to cover 
up a suspension or revocation—was halted. 


In many other instances, he commented, it has 
acted as a lie corrector, forcing “blameless” driv- 
ers to back down on court-told versions of their 
driving history —AAMVA Bulletin 
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Let “She South 
“lake “(he Lead 


With the close of the War Between the States 
southerners began saying that “the South will rise 
again.” It did rise again, it has risen to an en- 
viable position of leadership in the fields of in- 
dustry, agriculture, and tourist attractions. The 
South has developed many fine colleges and uni- 
versities, and from these schools many of the na- 
tion’s leaders have been graduated. 

In spite of the fierce, and justifiable, pride that 
we have of the southland, and everything good 
produced by southerners, we must join the whole 
country in a feeling of dismay at our failure traf- 
fic-wise. Oh! I know that we ordinarily expect 
to hear compliments at meetings of this kind, and 
the groups represented here are deserving of 
them. But, as individuals, don’t you believe that 
it’s time to take stock of our progress? After all 
of our efforts to promote traffic safety, where 
are we? 

Actually, I fear that we are in the throes of de- 
featism and of fatalism. Many millions of our 
population look upon traffic ills in much the same 
fashion that they once regarded cancer. The 
treatment of cancer has gone through three funda- 
mental phases. 

As you well remember, the earliest medical ef- 
orts concerning that devastating disease were de- 
signed to deaden pain. No cure was known, and 
the only recourse was to treat the symptoms. 
Later medical science began to make greater pro- 
gress. For the first time cancer patients began 
to have hope—hope which was afforded by the use 
of radium and through the use of drastic surgical 
techniques. Finally, we are witnessing amazing 
cures through atomic therapy. We are all look- 
ing toward the ultimate, the complete victory over 
this disease. 

Far too many years were spent, traffic-wise, 
in the opiate or pain-deadening stage. As a mat- 
ter of fact many people are still in that stage. Let 
me illustrate. Parents tell themselves that their 
children will not do the hazardous things with 
automobiles that other children do. But, in spite 
of these self-assurances, thousands of mothers, 
and fathers too, lie awake at night worrying about 
Mary and Bill, who are out in the family car. 
When these parents worry. they attempt to re- 
assure themselves with thoughts such as these: 

“They teach traffic safety at school.” Or that 

“Our police department will prevent reckless- 
ness.” Or that 

‘Address delivered by Colonel Oldham at the general public safety 
section of the 15th Annual Southern Safety Conference, Louisville. 


Colonel Oldham is chairman of the Governor's Coordinating Com- 
mittee for Highway Safety. 





By Colonel Chas. C. Oldham 


Commissioner, Kentucky State Police 


Frankfort, Kentucky 


“Ample warnings have been given our children 
through magazines and newspapers, and on radio 
and television.” 

Perhaps these parents think none of these 
things—perhaps they only say that traffic ac- 
cidents can’t strike their families. 

Civic groups throughout the nation, realizing 
the fallacy of such thinking, and realizing the 
growing need for action, began to use “traffic 
radium and surgery.” Groups large and small 
began to study “traffic cancer” objectively, and 
they urged such things as: 

Driver education in the schools. 

Better traffic laws. 

Better enforcement agencies. 

Better informed judges. 

More public support groups. 

Realistic public information. 

Meaningful operator examinations. 

As you know, these ari many other things 
were accomplished in varying degrees. However, 
a closer look will reveal that we still have much 
to do. We will find that only a small percentage 
of our schools attempt any kind of driver-training, 
and that a still smaller number actually offer 
behind-the-wheel training. We will find that our 
laws are often more appropriate to the horse and 
buggy era than to present day needs. We will 
find that a lack of money and a lack of public sup- 
port is greatly responsible for under-manned, 
poorly equipped and often poorly trained police 
departments. We will find that many of our in- 
ferior courts are presided over by men who have 
no training in the law and by men who have no 
conception of the traffic problem. You will also 
find that a vast number of the courts are depend- 
ent upon fees—fees assessed against those who 
come seeking justice. 

A closer look will tell us that many of our pub- 
lic support groups have no real idea of what their 
role should be. Some of them have developed into 
traffic debating societies. 

So it is that we could deal with every facet of 
the situation. I believe, and surely you will agree, 
that now is the time to apply the third phase of 
treatment against the “traffic cancer.” I urge 
you sons and daughters of the South to lead the 
nation in bringing this cancer much closer to a 
cure. 

We should call upon every interested group in 
every state represented here to study problems 
pertaining to them. Each group should prepare 
legislative recommendations in the fields of en- 
forcement, of the courts, of driver-training, of 
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laws, and of driver-improvement. In other words, 
develop an “action program” which: is something 
more than a guide for building such a program. 
We must put that theory into practice. 

Finally, we must give life to this work by legis- 
lative action. ,Legislatively we have been making 
piecemeal changes. Let us prescribe atomic ther- 
apy. I sincerely hope that this conference will go 
on record urging each state to work toward a 
special session of its General Assembly—a session 
to consider only the recommendations that may be 
developed here, or in similar meetings in your 
states. This is no longer a problem to be coped 
with by small groups. This is a problem that 
must be handled by all the people—people working 
through their legislative representatives. 

May each of us now resolve to work with reli- 
gious fervor for the calling of these special legis- 
lative sessions on traffic safety to be held in every 
southern state within the next five years. Let us 
work for them, and, above all, pray for them, for 
in a cause so right God will surely guide us and 
bless us. 


Dallas Deputy Chief Designated To 
Command U. S. Army Reserve School 


Boise B. Smith, deputy chief of the Dallas, 
Texas, Police Department, on loan from the de- 
partment to serve as director of the Civil Defense 
and Disaster Commission for Dallas, has been de- 
signated Commandant, 4150th Army Reserve 
Army Service Unit, Dallas, U. S. Army Reserve 
School, located at Love Field. 


Deputy Chief Smith, who is an Army Reserve 
Colonel, will chart the training of officers and 
enlisted members of the Army Reserve in the va- 
rious branches of service within the school. 


In World War II he took leave of absence from 
his post of senior captain in command of the Po- 
lice Uniform Division to become a First Lieuten- 
ant, Air Corps, Combat Intelligence Officer, in 
1942. He served in various overseas assignments, 
returning to civilian life in 1947 with rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel. His advancement in the 
Dallas Police Department continued to second in 
command. 


In Santa Cruz, Calif., a new booklet, So You 
Ride A Bike, has been distributed in all elemetary 
schools and a copy will be issued with each bike 
license; the number of bicycles in the city is esti- 
mated at 1,500. Cartoons and catch headings in 
the booklet help the young bike riders to interpret 
ordinance provisions on the use of bicycles. An- 
other purpose of the booklet is to sell “future 
motor vehicle pilots’ on the importance of basic 
traffic regulations. The last page contains a copy 
of the bicycle registration card as well as a copy 
of report of transfer to be used if the bicycle is 
sold or exchanged.—Public Management. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. HERBERT BROWNELL 
ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
(Before the National Conference of Police As- 
sociations in Washington, D. C., April 7, 1954.) 


The American people face many great chall- 
enges—challenges to our safety, to our ideals, to 
our very way of life. But this is nothing new. 
Our great nation was founded on a challenge—the 
challenge of tyranny to men who wanted to shape 
their own destiny. Through the succeeding gen- 
eration we have come across new challenges, met 
them squarely, and conquered them. 

President Eisenhower Monday night discussed 
calmly and rationally some of the challenges and 
some of the fears which beset us today. He talked 
from his head, and from his heart. He discussed 
our rights and privileges; our duties and respon- 
sibilities. To me, it was a wonderful speech, 
spoken sincerely from the soul of a great Ameri- 
can who always remembers the spiritual founda- 
tion of America. President Eisenhower talked of 
that spiritual strength and said that “without all 
this, everything else goes by the boards.” 

“We must be strong,” he said, “in our dedica- 
tion and our devotion to America.” 

Certainly, as men dedicated to the safety and 
protection of their fellow Americans, you mem- 
bers of the various police associations must ex- 
emplify in your every-day activities the spirit to 
which the President alludes. 

Yours is no simple task. It is one which sum- 
mons the highest devotion to duty every day and 
every night of every year. As individuals, you 
are prey to each of the worries which the Presi- 
dent noted touch each of our citizens. There is 
the unfounded fear of economic depression. There 
is the peculiar fear of losing allies abroad. There 
is the wonder as to whether the H-Bomb is a 
symbol of man’s progress or a symbol of death 
and destruction. There is the concern about the 
men in the Kremlin and their plans. 

A closer danger to you, of course, is the pre- 
sence in our midst of the willing dupes of those 
Soviet dictators—the presence of Communist spies 
and traitors and saboteurs. That is a very real 
problem for you. You are in the first line of 
defense against sabotage, against destruction of 
our civil liberties, against violent overthrow of 
our Government. 

Tonight, I would like to talk for a while of still 
another challenge. It, too, threatens our way 
of life through its utter disregard for the laws 
and the customs which have made our nation 
great. It, too, must be fought with unceasing vig- 
ilance and with every modern method at our com- 
mand. 

I refer to the criminal army—an irregular army 
of bandits and murderers, confidence men and 
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dope peddlers—which strikes almost at will across 
this great land of ours. 


In the few minutes we shall be talking about it 
here tonight, five persons somewhere across the 
nation will become victims of murder, of rape or 
of assault to kill. During these few minutes, 
statistics tell us also that 80 major crimes will be 
committed. And, in the same few minutes, an- 
other $700,000 will be rung up on the crime bill 
which has been reasonably estimated at 20 billion 
dollars every year. 


There are other ways to count the cost. The 
policeman on the beat sees it in the broken homes 
and bodies, in the smashed window of the little 
shop, in the bewildered look of the mother as she 
learns for the first time that her son—or daugh- 
ter—is one of the criminal army. 


The growth of crime—according to statistics 
compiled by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
—is outstripping the growth of our population. 
So is the number of young people involved. To- 
day, virtually half of those arrested for crimes 
against property are under 21 years of age. 


We have witnessed the disgusting spectacle of 
criminal leaders defying the very institutions 
which form the bulwark of our nation. Their 
trade in human misery degrades our concept of 
civilization. They are striking at the roots of 
this nation just as surely as the Communists. 
Their disregard for integrity, for the laws which 
make up the rules of the game of today’s complex 
life, is just as deady as that of any Communist. 


Our homes, our purses, our lives, our way of 
life might well be at the utter mercy of this hide- 
ous array of criminals if it were not for the un- 
tiring work of the nation’s law enforcement offi- 
cers—men who sacrifice their conforts, even their 
lives, in a stand against lawlessness. 


To me, one of the most gratifying trends in 
recent years has been the rise in law enforcement 
standards. 

For too many years, in too many places, work 
as a policeman was too often a political sinecure. 
A man who knew the right men was handed a gun, 
a billy and a badge. Without further ado, he was 
put on a beat to enforce the law according to 
his own whims. Bribery was a frequent practice. 
Promotion, many times, was based on favoritism. 
Detection often consisted of a rubber hose. 


Thank goodness, that never was true every- 
where. And, thank goodness, those things today 
are shocking rarities. Police work is becoming 
a profession everywhere—and a highly esteemed 
protession. 

Training, of course, is most essential in pre- 
paring for any profession. What use is a recruit 
on a motorcycle if he doesn’t know how to handle 
it? What good is his gun for defense if he is un- 








able to use it properly? What good is a finger- 
print at the scene of a crime if it is not identi- 
fied? 

Today, there are few law enforcement agencies 
in the United States which do not have a training 
program of their own—or at least access to some 
general type of training. Training is the key to 
efficiency in the individual officer. 


Tthat is why we in the Department of Justice 
are so proud of the FBI National Academy. That 
Academy stands as a pledge of cooperation from 
the FBI to every American law enforcement offi- 
cer. When this great institution was founded al- 
most 19 years ago, training programs were non- 
existent in many areas. Rivalry and competition 
often existed between officers of various depart- 
ments at the expense of good law enforcement. 
Through the Academy and the thousands of train- 
ing schools in which the FBI participates every 
year throughout the nation, the latest techniques 
and “know how” essential to good enforcement 
have been made available to officers everywhere. 


Without adequate training, the officer cannot 
discharge his responsibilities satisfactorily. But, 
while training is the key to individual efficiency, 
the key to really effective enforcement is co- 
operation. The tools of the good policeman—in- 
telligence, training, laboratory science and plain 
hard work—are useless without cooperation 
among fellow officers. That applies on the city, 
the county, the state and the federal levels—on all 
of them; and between all of them. 

That spirit of cooperation is typified by the 
work the FBI does day in and day out for police 
departments and sheriffs’ offices everywhere. 

Happily, I can report that because of the mod- 
ern training and because of cooperation, there has 
never been a time when the confirmed, hardened 
criminal stood a poorer chance of continued suc- 
cess in his despicable specialty than he does today. 
He has the choice of either abandoning crime com- 
pletely or running a gauntlet of identification pro- 
cedures which make eventual detection and appre- 
hension certain. I believe this is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why the nation has gone for almost 
two decades unmolested by prolonged and violent 
crime careers of the type of Dillinger, Nelson and 
Brady which flourished in the mid-thirties. 

If a confirmed criminal becomes a fugitive from 
justice and the police and sheriff are unable to 
locate him promptly, the next step is to place a 
wanted notice with the Identification Division of 
the FBI. The notice is placed in the offender’s 
identification record. From that moment for- 
ward, the search for him becomes both national 
and international. No matter how many aliases 
or disguises the criminal assumes, he will be iden- 
tified by fingerprints immediately upon receipt 
of his fingerprint card from one of the thousands 
of contributing agencies in this nation or the some 
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80 foreign countries with which we exchange 
criminal fingerprints. Through this procedure, 
more than 1,000 fugitives are located each month. 

If a criminal is charged with one of the more 
serious crimes and the evidence indicates he has 
fled the state, the search is intensified by charg- 
ing him with the Federal offense of unlawful 
flight to avoid prosecution. The full resources of 
the FBI are brought to bear to round him up. 

That is just one phase of FBI cooperation. 
Upon request, the FBI technical laboratories 
handle all types of scientific examinations for po- 
lice departments and sheriffs’ offices throughout 
the nation. The examinations are done both in 
Washington and in the field. Every month 10,000 
such examinations are made, ranging from hand- 
writing and tire track studies to detailed analysis 
of hair and paint. 


As you know, because of some claimed failures 
of law enforcement, there have been honest sug- 
gestions to place enforcement responsibilities 
above the local level to more remote planes of 
government. I am sure that brief reflection will 
convince you that our American concept of local 
responsibility for local matters should not be 
readily abandoned. This concept is the corner- 
stone of our American tradition. Every county 
cannot afford and does not need the elaborate 
facilities of the FBI. That is the reason cooper- 
ation goes so far and does so well. 


Now, training of individual officers and cooper- 
ation between departments is vital. But these are 
not the only keys to effective enforcement. Some 
of the responsibility must be accepted by the in- 
dividual citizen; by the person who has been wil- 
ling to “let George do it.” The concept of local 
responsibility must be a living thing. 


The resources of the entire community must be 
mobilized to fight crime. It must be fought 
especially in the home and the school and the 
church—to halt it before it begins. Our young- 
sters must be taught to respect our laws, our codes 
of decency. Where the parents can’t or won’t 
assume this responsibility, it must be taken up 
by others. 


There are many splendid programs such as the 
Boys Clubs, the American Legion sports schedules, 
the Boy Scouts, the Junior Chambers of Commerce 
projects, and many others. It is gratifying to see 
policemen taking an active,-often a leading role 
in these activities. And, I think you’ll find from 
your own experience in sponsorship of such activ- 
ities as the Police Athletic Leagues and Police 
Bands, the problems of law enforcement are few- 
er, the rate of juvenile delinquency is lower. 


Generating that spirit of responsibility among 
the citizens of every community and every neigh- 
borhood is another major job of the law enforce- 
ment officer. Often, because of his daily duties 
and contacts, he is in the best position to make 
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sure that such responsibilities are accepted by the 
other leaders in the community. And, once this 
spirit is generated, it usually brings to the officer 
a wealthy return of friendship and satisfaction, 

Unfortunately, this often is the only real return 
the officer derives from his job. I never knew 
an honest public official who devoted his life to 
public service whose wealth was measured in ma- 
terial things. More often than not, dedicated 
public servants find it difficult to provide the 
bare essentials for their families. 

The scandal of low wages paid most American 
law enforcement officers must some day be cor- 
rected. But it will be corrected only as honest 
men demonstrate their value through achieve- 
ment. A militant press has helped correct the 
inequality between pay and responsibility by 
focusing a spotlight on an attitude which is “Pen- 
ny Wise and Pound Foolish.” 

A man whose efforts are properly compensated 
is not tempted readily by corruption. Neither is 
the officer whose training, standards and position 
in the community are high. They must all go to- 
gether. 

Fortunately, they are going together. The work 
of law enforcement is becoming more and more 
a profession—instead of just another job. It is 
attracting more and more men who put duty above 
self and honor above greed. In turn, it is being 
treated as a profession and not a tool of venal 
politics. 

We must keep constantly before us the prin- 
ciples upon which enforcement must be based if 
it is not to sink to the venomous level of the very 
criminals we seek to defeat. Those are the prin- 
ciples of rugged honesty, no matter what the cost, 
and of meticulous regard for the rights of all our 
fellow citizens, even those who have joined the 
criminal enemy. 

This is the way it must be. The law enforce- 
ment officer—from the policeman in the patrol 
car to the Attorney General—must stand as a 
symbol of freedom and honesty and fair play. 
Ours is a sacred trust. 


Wisconsin traffic fatalities for the first quar- 
ter of 1954 hit approximately the same figure as 
for the two previous years, the State Motor Vehi- 
cle Department reports. During the 90-day pe- 
riod 158 persons lost their lives on Wisconsin 
streets and highways. In the same period last 
year, 157 traffic victims died, while in the same 
period of 1952 there was 159 fatalities. 


England’s first parking meters, imported from 
the U. S. for $89.60 each, are to be installed at 
Leicester, according to the American Municipal 
Association. Fifty of the meters have been 
bought for use there. Charge will be a six pence 
coin for Britons to park their cars two hours. The 
amount is about the same as seven cents in Ameri- 
can money. 
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Law Enforcement Equipment Specialists 


line of 


lights for 


A complete 
emergency use. including light- 
weight, portable battery operated 
Spot Lights. Also flashing Red 
Lights lettered for either Police, 


or Sheriff for automobile mounting. 


Handcuffs, Leg-irons, Iron Claws 
Combinations of 


with 


and Twisters. 
Handcuffs, or Leg-irons 
Lead Chains, also Transport Belts. 
Holsters for Handcuffs and Iron 


Tlaws. 





Police and Fire Department 
Gas Masks, 


Carrier 


Front or Side 
Types, also Snout 
Type — all with FULL 
VISION Face Pieces which 
carry the Bureau of Mines 
approval No. 1435, or No. 
1436. Specific Canisters 


available for protection 


against various types of 


gases and smoke. 


MINERALIGHT 
ULTRA-VIOLET LAMP 


A style for all police de- 
partments, both large 
and small, is the New 
Model SL design, with 
both long and short wave 
— in one compact 
it. 


Operates on 110 volts AC, 
or 2 45-volt batteries. 
Contained in handy 
carrying case. We have 
a complete line of Fluo- 
rescent Powders, Pastes 
and Ink. 










Federal 142” Caliber 
Gas Gun 






The Federal Gas Gun is light in weight and sturdily built. Four 
The Flite-Rite Projectile 


for dislodging barricaded persons: Spedeheat Projectiles for riot and 


different shells can be fired from this gun. 


mob control; Short Range Cartridges for close range use and Flare 
Shells which sends a 30,000 candle-power flare 150 feet into the air. 
for hand 


literature on your requirements. 


line of Federal Tear Gas Grenades, 


Also a complete 
Write 


tear 


for 


throwing. gas 


TRAFFIC BATON 


This new Red Plastic 
cone clamps to your 
present flashlight and is 
light in weight. 








The Federal Red Conical 
Baton shows a deeper 


red light at a farther 
distance than any other 
make. 


The cone fastens tighily to your flashlight with 
a thumb screw band. Can be moved in a few 
seconds to permit use of flashlight alone. 





OFFICIAL POLICE 
Calibers: .38 Special 
.22 Long Rifle 





POLICE POSITIVE and DETECTIVE SPECIAL 
Calibers: .38 Special 
Calibers: .38 Police Positive 
Calibers: .32 Police Positive 


Authorized Distributor for Colt’s Manufacturing Company on its complete line of fire-arms. 


Also Distributors for 


Ammunition for Revolvers, 


Rifles, Shotguns and Sub-Machine Guns. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS—NO OBLIGATION 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. ° 


SALTSBURG, PA. 








Every Law Enforcement 
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Slackinlou WAS THE 


LARGEST SELECTION OF 
MINIATURE BADGES IN 
THE COUNTRY 


eo? 


Whether you are a “Regular” 

or a “Special’’ a miniature badge is a 

must for off-duty recognition. Carry 

your miniature with pride, it’s a small 

token of your contribution to your 
community. 


Contact your Blackinton Badge 
Dealer today and ask him to show 
you actual Badge samples. 


Most of the popular miniature 
styles are also available in regu- 
lation size badges. Miniatures 
have solid backs. 


ACKINTON 


BEACKINTON &@ CO., INC. 


ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 











